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The ttiatertal for the present work has been gathered during ser- 
ral years* connection with the Voiee in its statistical department, and 
sost of It has been published. In some form, in that jonmal. It has 
M>t been considered necessary to state this in each instance, bat only 
rhen the reader might desire a reference to a more detailed statement 
•f the facts. Several books, which are in each case mentioned in 
ootnotes or otherwise, and most of which are included in the list on 
Ages 100 and 101, of " Books Relating to the Drink Problem,^ ^ have 
leen drawn upon ; and the Government Census and Internal Revenue 
itatistics have been freely appropriated. It is to be regretted that the 
i^ensus Bureau has been so slow in issuing the reports of the 1890 
Census ; but so far as they have been issued, they have been care- 
'nlly examined for information bearing on the subject here under 
liscnssion. 

The aim has been a concise statement of well-authenticated 
acts, which any political speaker or reader may have ready for use at 
I moment^s notice. No originality is claimed, except, perhaps, in the 
miisgion of elaborate comment or explanations. As the title indi- 
cates, the writer has attempted rather to state facts than to draw 
soDclusions. 

Tarbttowh, N. Y., July 14, 1802. W. P. C. 
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was placed upon it. It h^ boeil replaced by other materials, and thi 
increase in spirits from 1880 to the present represents chiefly an ifr 
crease for beverage purpoBes. 

Consumption of Alooliol* 

* 

Distilled spirits (proof) average 50 per cent, alcoliol ; wines aro" 
age probably 12 per cent ; fermented liqnors, 5 per cent. On this \>m 
the consumption of alcohol in the United States for the year 1890 vi» 
90,179,235 gallons, or 1.44 gallons per capita.* 

Art«9 ntannfticturea, and ntediclne* 

Diatilled Liquors.— The Census Department, in a bulletin (No. S2) 
issued Jan. 22, 1891, gives what purports to be the ** Quantity of Ikir 
tilled Splt'its Used in the Arts, Mannfacturcs, and Hediclnc,** for the 
calendar year 1889, as follows : Alcohol, 6,745,152 proof gallons ; Co- 
logne Spirits, 1,453,048; High Wines, 75,992; Whiskey. 2,023,900; 
Brandy, 260,874; Rum, 189,581; Gin, 222,295; Aggregate, 10,976,Sft 
This is 12.5 per cent, of the estimated consumption of diatilled spirit* 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1890. This is too high, bccau» 
it includes all sales through the retail drug trade and all patent medi- 
cines, many of which arc but thinly disguised beverages ; neverthe- 
less, since it is official it will be used as the basis of calculation in 
this work. 

Wine and Beer.-— There are no estimates that ore reliable Tbf 
amount of wines and fermented liquors prescribed by physicians 
might with propriety be classed as beverages rather than as medlciuo. 
•But the quantity of liquors so used is undoubtedly connterbalanced by 
the quantity manufactured outside of trade estimates, for home coc* 
sumption and otherwise. 

Consamptlon of Liqaor by States* 

Diatilled Spiriit.— There arc no entirely reliable statistics of tlie 
amount of distilled liquor consumed iu the several States and Terri- 
tories. The Internal Revenue reports give only the collections fros 
the manufacture, and the number of dealers^ and two or tbm 
States are frequently combined in one district (this is the case wift 
every Prohibition State except Iowa), so that the facts, especially 
a1)ont those States where the business is smallest, are rendered dif( 
cult to get at. On page 21 are given the total collections from iU 
manufacture of distilled spirits and from special taxes on dealer? It 
the same. The semi-Prohibition Slate of New Hampshire (includiif 



* Mnlliairs Dictionary of SrntlHtlcs (ISSO) gives the percentaffefl of alcfr' 
hoi contained In bouie of the principal alcoholic beverages aa follows: 

Beer 4.0 Rhine 11.0 Malaga 17.3 Aniseed 8Sl 

Porter 4JS Bordeaux 11J5 Sherry 19,0 Chartreuse 4.UI 

Ale 7.4 Bock 11.ft Vermouth 19.0 Gin 5li 

Cider 8.6 Cham pagnc 12.3 MarMila 20.2 Brandy 5J^ 

Mofiellc 9.6 Claret V^A MaMelra 31.0 Uniii 53.t 

Tokay h).3 Burgundy 13.) J'ort 23.3 Scotcli WiilRkey &^^ 
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tfao Prohibition States of Halne and Vermont) may be compared with 
the other North Atlantic States in the matter of collections from 
spirits, as follows : 

New Hampshire (including Maine and Vermont) $ »O6p0r capita. 

Massachusetts , 46 per capita, 

Connecticut (Including Rhode Island) S8 per capita. 

T^e w York 40 per capita. 

New Jersey 34 per capita. 

Pennsylvania 64 per capita, 

Lilcewise the Prohibition States of Kansas and Iowa may be com- 
pared with other States of their group as follows : 

Iowa $ .06 per capita, 

Ivuusas 03 per capita. 



Nebraska (including North and South Dakota).... 


.. 1.79 per capita. 








Minnesota 


2.01 nar ranlln. 







Wisconsin 89 per capita 



Illinois 




R.ORnsr eanita. 
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The comparison may be carried out for the other States, for which 
the figures of each will be found in the table referred to above. 

These figures do not take into account any liquor that may bo 
shipped into the several States from outside and sold. The nnmber 
of liquor dealers reported by the Internal Revenue Department, how- 
ever, does not indicate that Prohibition States arc flooded with liquor 
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from outside, for the percentage of liquor dealers to ix>pnlation, as will 
be seen from the table on pasce 24, is much smaller than in liceuK 
States of the same group. 

Maine, percentage of dealers to population 14 

Vermont, percentage of dealers to popu lation 13 

Massachusetts, percentage of dealers to population 21 

Connecticut, percentage of dealers to population 44 

Rhode I<>land, percentage of dealers to population 50 

!New Hampshire, ])ercentage of dealers to population 42 

New York, percentage of dealers to population 67 

New Jersey, percentage of dealers to population , .57 

Pennsylvania, percentage of dealers to population 23 

New Hampshire, since it does not prohibit the manufacture or im- 
portation of liquora should not be classed as a Prohibition State, 
especially in the present comparison. It was done above (in the com- 
parison of collections from spirits) because the New Hampshire col- 
lection district includes the two Prohibition States of Maine and Ver- 
mont, and they were not given separately. The large number of 
" dealers " (see note (*) on next page) in New Hampshire is not to be 
wondered at considering the many loop-holes in the New Hampehiie 
law, and the laxity of its enforcement. 

Iowa and Kansas, likewise, comi>ared with nearby license States, 
make the following showing : 

Iowa, percentage of dealers to population a 

Kansas, percentage of dealers to population ]ii 



Minnesota, percentage of dealers to population. 



Wisconsin, percentage of dealers to population 45 

Illinois, percentage of dealers to population 41 

To appreciate the full force of these comparisons, it should be re- 
membered that a liquor dealer in a Prohibition Bute, unless he be a 
druggist or an agent appointed by the authorities to sell for legitimate 
puri>oses, is an outlaw, liable at any minute to have his business inter* 
ruptpd, his Btock of liquors seized and destroyed, and to bo himself 
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confined in jail.* It la scarcely believable that he could dispose of as 
large au amount of liquor as a dealer protected by a State license and 
free to sell openly over a bar. If the liquor business in Prohibition 
States were lucrative, the number of dealers would be likely to increase 
as different men "learned the ropes" instead of decreasing as it has 
done in Iowa and Kansas. 

In 1884, the year before the prohibitory law was passed in 

Iowa, the equated number of dealers was 4,3^ 

hi 1890, it was 3,508 



In 1886, the year before the Injunction Clause f was added to 
the Kansas law, the equated number of dealers in the State 
was 2,347 



In 1890, it was 1,429 



This, it will be observed, is an abiolute decrease in the number of 
dealers in Iowa of 19 per cent, in six years, and in the number of 
dealers in Kansas, of 39 per cent, in ten years, notwithstanding the 
increase in population. The relative decrease may be represented as 
follows : 

The percentage of dealers to population in Iowa in 1884^ was. . .35 

The percentage in 1800 was 1.17 

The percentage of dealers to population in Kansas in 1880 was .24 

The percentage in 1890 was 1.10 



* Hon. Neal Dow Is authority for the statement that at one time, a few 
years ago, there were In the Portland, Maine, Jail, 4U of the special tax- 
payers, who tlffure in the Internal Kevenue IteportH. as " liquor-dealers '* 
in that Prohibition State. (See Prohlbltlou, the Prluciple, the Policy, and 
thePai'ty, page 117). 

tThe Injunction feature of the prohibitory laws of Kansas, Iowa, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota provides that the premises of liquor sellers or 
liquor manufacturers may be closed by Injunction, without the tedious de- 
lay of trial by Jury, and Is regarded as one of the most necessary features 
of an efficient prohibitory law. 

tThls Is allowing a population In 1884 of 1,7^,107, which Is obtained by 
dednctluff from the nuuiber shown by the State Census of 1885 (1,753,980), 
Que-df th of the Increase from 1880 to 1885. 

I The dlfTerence between these figures for the percentage of dealers to 
population In 1890 aud tlie figures given on the preceding page Is due to tlie 
fHct that the present figures refer to the equated nuuiber of dealers, not In- 
cludiDg brewers, whereas the others referred to the actual number, In- 
eluding that class. The actual number for 1884 and ISSO were not obtainable 
for comparison. 
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Fermented Liquors,— The Ilqaor trade papers each year publitb 
Btatistics of the sales of fermented liquors la the various States >di1 
Territories. Tiie following table is tal^en from the Brewers* JournaU 
of New York City, for July, 1891 : 

Sales or Malt Liquors in thb States 'Ain> TERRrroRiis fob the 
Fiscal Years ended April 30, 1886 to 1891. 



States and 
Territo- 
ries. 



1886. 



1887. 



1600. 



1889. 



1890. 



180t 



Alabama. . . 

Alaska 

Arizona.... 
Arkansas . . 
California.. 
Colorado .. 
Connecticut 
l)akotas. . . . 
Delaware . . 
D.ofColVa 
Florida.... 
Georgia.... 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas .... 
Kentucky . . 
Louisiana. . 

Maine 

Maryland.. 
Massach^ts 
Michigan . . 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana . . . 
Nebraska . . 
Nevada .... 
N. Hamps^e 
N. Jersey . . 
N. Mexico.. 
New York. . 
N. Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylv'a. 
Rhode IslM 
S. Carolina. 
Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . , 
Virginia . . . 
Washington 
W. Virginia 
'Wisconsin . 
Wyoming. . 

Totals.... 



Barrels. 

7,156 

855 

1,227 

506,988 
09,590 

124,852 
42,394 
21,290 
67,717 

10,642 

5,141 

1.817,238 

363,087 

197,372 

17,482 

261,821 

140,616 

896,.S48 
880,286 
420,691 
301,040 

1,176,882 

21,795 

84,838 

7,025 

832,960 

1,034,901 

6,068 

6,847,271 

1,742,566 
31,870 

2,069,581 
57,951 
14,062 
20,124 
81,781 
22,490 

84,060 

20,652 

74,875 

1,460,961 

2,948 



Barrels . 

12,740 

414 

909 

• ••••••a 

672,114 

117,921 

144.061 

46,884 

?7,517 

83,442 

4,570 

6,382 

1,608,862 

423,668 

188,464 

16,488 

280,120 

181,873 

435,064 
090,670 
464,227 
825,489 



!••••• 



1,387,920 

24,254 

108,756 

7,123 

806,920 

1,171,349 

5,987 

7,870,139 

1,928,257 
43,318 

2,297,085 
65,G80 
15,253 
30,640 
38,257 
27,6.% 

• ••••••• 

85,530 

21,280 

93,138 

1,605,144 

2,316 



Barrels, 

14,900 

472 

730 

682,629 

142,587 

176,459 

47,962 

33,914 

93,219 

8,221 

6,666 

1,888,697 

469,096 

174,389 

15,285 

802,895 

122,860 

497,806 

1,010,576 

526,226 

817,742 

1,539,752 

26,437 

124,158 

7,598 

853,505 

1,312,260 

6,008 

7,890,181 

2,201,680 
49,654 

2,496,386 
75,754 
13,810 
36,571 
49,714 
31,426 

S««f«««s 

49,160 

26.483 

103,870 

1,697,740 

2,450 



Barrels. 

18,075 

708 

834 

728,611 
163,514 
189,878 
39,763 
34,779 
105,017 



' • • « ■ 



12,160 

6,850 

2,002,858 

485,995 

112,470 

9,700 

294,947 

135,407 

• ••••••• 

618,414 

1,017,191 

519,913 

813,074 

1,648,112 

32,180 

136,681 

9,076 

827,193 

1,353.615 

5,625 

8,139,282 

2,113,772 
6.3,802 

2,364.924 
74,378 
9,911 
45,193 
54,196 
81,441 

47,390 

41,091 

100,316 

1,789,513 

2,517 



Barrels. 

80,713 

773 

682 

724,018 
179,934 
211,451 
32,386 
34.755 
110,447 

82,565 

6,193 

2,182,678 

493,067 

88,266 

2,700 

308,436 

194,637 

541,641 
953,467 
540,426 
325,819 

• ••••••• 

1,801,693 

83,233 

120,916 

6,878 

897,983 

1,406,288 

5,985 

8,435,111 



!••••■ 



2,801,413 
87,782 

2,658,195 
80,266 
9,685 
62,013 
60,686 
32,782 

60,490 

68,815 

115,877 

1,961,201 

2,593 



Barrett. 

30,006 

1,1» 
4fi9 

• • •••••• 

7e7,8» 
208,707 
224,271 
0,444 
45.S61 
112,S0 

61,723 

5.864 

2,606.016 

663,57? 

105,tW 

2.060 

865,a»4 

216^665 

• ••••••» 

65449^ 
090,495 
004,267 
364,4SS 

• «••••#< 

2,038,aW 

S7,«7 

140,»1 

6,03 

865,890 

1,600,390 

C,^ 

0,068,10 

■ •••••<« 

2,630,Gtf 

04,lff 

8,118,:i# 

101 .3^9 

O.0tt 

86,in 

64,900 

38,M5 

■ t • • • •#> 

68,») 
129,647 
133, JC« 

2,403,640 

i,a» 



20,289,029 



22,460,345 24,569,082 25,098,765 26,820,053 a0,0Sl,0:!l 
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Sffi 
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Tbe forcgoiiig flsarea do not Bccnratcly rcpreteut ttie conlumji- 
tiou or foriuented liquors, althnunh thOBD, owIdi: )o (htir bnlktueat, 
■re inuch moie generally couiuuieil ueat Ibc place of mauutacturc 
ilua dlaUiled lli^uoii. 

DriBk Bin or the Hulled Stale*. 

Tfie cott to couaamen or tha ilmhollc baTeiagea coiunmed In tha 
UnltedSUteilD tbe year lesi, applying to IhL-flgunn or tbe Burmii ot 
Statistics (page S) accepted eeUtuilos ot tbo average retail price at 
drluliB, is as lollowa : 

9t,IS7.SOS gallORi 0/ aUtilUd iplriti, plat fS per cinl. 
to redact the so ]wr ant. proof ttrtnglh ttgulTtil by 
tht Internal Hecinvtlamt to V) per tent., theveual 
retail ilringth ; leti JJJ per cenl. for taediciuat, 
mee/mnlcal, and other Uffitinuiie purpoeet; al fe 

a gallcn t S98^|;(I9 

377,(79,761 gallon!, or ai,SSl,m5 barrtlt of Je^-menUil 

Ib/uore.altlS a barrel BG7,W8,8C0 

t3,SJe,^l' galloni of winee, wMeh vUl vndovbledln 

retail, on an average, alft a gallon ST,tlI3.(l6S 

Total Sl,2i!3,T<)l,$n 

nils doei not allow for adnlteratlon, ror illlcll dlBIIlling, for auiug- 
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In many places for drinks. These will nndonbtedly offset any error in 
the other direction by reason of consumers purchasing in large qnan- 
titles and paying less than the retail prices as here esttmatecL Lib- 
eral allowance is made, moreover, for spirits used in the arts, mann- 
facturcs, and medicine. The national drink bill for 1891 was in ronnd 
numbers $1,200,000,000, ar.d that figure is used in this work as the 
amount of the annual drink bill. 

DiinlE Compared iv^ltli other Issues* 

The Drink Bill of the United States for 1891, according 

to the foregoing estimate was S1,aOO .OO(M)00 

Tho a^rcgate interest-bearing and non-interest bearing 
public debt of the United States, not including Trcas- 
nry certiflcatcs and notes, December 1, 1R01, was . . . . 07r,73S;996 

The aggregate capital of the I^ational Banks of the United 

United States in 1891, was 000,106,^61 

The total net earnings of the I^ational Banks of the 

United SUtesin 1891, were 7S,7Ga,C14 

The Duitable Merchandise imported into the United 

Stotes in 1891, was 278,074344 

The total collections of Tariff revenue from imports iu 

Igl^a^. 210,Bg??,T?0B 

The total expenses of the United States Government for 

allpnrpofieMiM891^ere ♦ 437,496,:H8 

The amount paid for Pensions to Soldiers, Sailors, and 

their f amilies, and others. In 1891, was 1S4,415,9&1 

The cost of maintaining the War and Navy Departments 

IgM, was 74,833.9(1 

The aggregate loss of property by fire in the United 
States iu 1891, according to the Chronicle fire tables, 
was... 1S1,900»400 

The net earnings of all the railroads of the United States 

iu1890,wfret... 343,02141$ 

The amount of money that would have to be put In cir- 

\ culatiou each year for four years— as soon as it could 

]X)68ibly be accomplished, if all Government ex- 

])ense8 were paid in the now issue— in order to bring 

th^lrctilatioi^iptn£50 per capita, is 48&,OOQi,O09 

Behring Sea Seal Skins sold in the London market in 26 
years, including most of those taken by poachers, 
about which the United States and Great Britain have 
had so much trouble 90,000,001 

* This Includes the expenses of the Postal Denartincnt and a few otltcr 
items not Included In "ortllnary expeudltures,** ati given ou |>ag« 22. 
t Poor*K Kailway Manual for IMW. 
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Indirect Cost of the Brink Tralllc* 

1. Loss of Productive Power,— A dranken workman wastes 
time, spoils material, delays others, and demoralizes a wtiole establish- 
ment. Employers of labor in nearly every productive industry have 
to make liberal allowances for this loss of productive power, and, it 
may be fairly assumed, to charge higher prices than they would have 
to charge with the same force of men all sober. In a table published 
in the Voice of Hay 14, 1891, 27 establishments in various lines of 
productive industries and employing In the aggregate over 9,000 work- 
men, replied to questions with regard to their ex]>erience along this 
line : and the 10 who hod made estimates placed their loss of pro* 
ductive power from drink at from 8 to 33^ per cent. Suppose the loss 
averages for prodactlve industries throughout the whole country 8 
per cent. The total product of such industries is about S7>250,000,000* 
annually ; and the loss therefore would be about $580,000,000. 

2. Pauperism,— The Census of 1890 gives 73,045 as the nimiber 
of paupers in almshouses ; the average cost of their support may be 
placed, at a low estimate, at $100 per year, making a cost to the tax- 
jMyers who support the institutions of $7,304,500. In the State of New 
York, the cost of out-door relief is about two-tbirds as much as the cost 
of maintaining paupers in almshouses ; and if the same proportion 
holds good throughout the entire couutrv, the total cost for out-door 
relief would be about $4,869,700. Three-fourths of this Pauperism is 
estimated by the '* Cyclopedia of Tcmi)erance and Prohibition ^^ as 
due. to intemperance, on which basis the cost of supix>rtlng drink 
paupers is $0,129,000 annually. 

3. Crime. — The amouut annually raised by laxation to defend 
the community against the ravages of crime was estimated by Fred. H. 
Wines to be in 1880, $50,000,000t. The amount certainly increases 
as rapidly as the population, which would give for 1890 about 
$83,430,000. The statistics of crime show (see pages 29 to 36 ) that at 
least 75 per cent, is due to drink : therefore the cost of defending com- 
munity against drink crimes, according to this exceedingly low esti- 
mate, is about $46,822,000. 

4. Insanity. — The Census returns for 1890, show 01,152 Insane 
persons in the United States confined in public and 0,383 in private 
institutions. The cost of maintaining the public institutions was 
$13,818,463, an average of about $152 for each inmate. If the cost in 
private asylums averaged one-half more, the total for all institutions, 
public and private, was about $15,465,000. If one-fourth the sum be 
set down as duo to drink, it would make $3,868,000. This docs not by 



* Mulliall's Dictionary of Statistics gives tlie total manufactures of tlic 
United States for 1888 as $7,215,U00,000. Of tills, $;}05,000,000 Is beer and spirits, 
which is deducted ; and 5 per cent, added for increase from 1883 to 1S90. 

fThat this Is a low estimate will be seen by comparlnff witli the police 
expenses of the 15 cities given in the table on page 35. These 15 cftieN con- 
tained In 1890, 7,882,990 population, or 43 per cent, of the population con- 
tained In cities having over 8,000 population, aud UM per cent, of tlic entire 
population of the country; and their total expenses for uialnUilnlng their 
police departments alone, to say nothing of courts, penitentiaries, county 
Jails, reformatories, etc., were over $16,000,000. 
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any means inclade all tho insane a&d mentally Incftpacltatod in tiit 
country, however. Tho Census of 1880 gave the number of insane 
and idiotic persons in the United States as 108,982. If these Incressed 
in equal ratio with the increase in population from 1880 to 1800, then 
were in 1890 about 211,000 insane and Idiotic persons In the country, 
or 113,400 not confined in insane asylums. The cost of keeping them, 
at $100 each would be $11,340,000 a year, and if one-fonrth are due to 
drink, it gives $3,846,000 to be added to the $8,868>000 above, makiag 
in all $6,713,000. 

5. SicknesBn'-Dt. Hargreaves, in ** Worse than Wasted *** (page 
54), estimates 150,000 persons simultaneously sick in the United SW» 
through intemperance, and a like number of temperate persons sick 
through the intemperance of others : on which basis, if medical 
attendance be counted at $1 a day, the annual oost of sickness doe to 
drink would be $109,500,000. 

C. 0th4r Items,— There are nnmerons other items of loss enttiled 
by tho liquor traffic which cannot be estimated in dollars and ceatt- 
the loss, for instance, to farmers through the placing of distillery ftsd 
brewery refuse in competition with gridn as a food for cattle and hogi 
(seepage 17); and through putting distillery-fed meat on the market to 
compete with grain-fed meat ; the loss to all classes from the losa of 
productive power ; the cost of cities of saloon-controlled g^vemmeDts; 
the cost to parents of raising children to fill places In the drunkards' 
army, etc. 

iriiat the Trafflo Pays* 

There should bo deducted from the foregoing items of direct and 
indirect cost of the drink traffic, tho amount of revenue paid tb« 
Federal, State, and local governments. These are given more in detail 
in succeeding paragraphs (see page 2S). Placing the cost on one i>ide 
of the ledger and the revenue on the other one, we have tho following: 



Balance Slaeet* 



Thi Liquor Tiunio in Aooouht with yhs Pbofui 
or THB UmTBD States. 



Internal Revenue (1800), $107,095,909 
Customs Revenue (1890), 8,518,061 
btate and Local License, 41,272,000 



Drink Bill (1800), $l,181,86S,aH 

Loss of Protec- 
tive Power. . . . 680,000,000 

Pauperism. ..... 9,189,dOil 

Crime 46,822,000 

Insanity. 0,713,000 

Sickness 109,500.0ltf 



$15r,48%990 



$1«884,O07,96) 



The balance against the traffic, on this basis of estimating, i^i 
therefore, $1,72696419992, so that the traffic pays back only 
about 8 cents on the dollar of its cost. 
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HlmCerlals Used In tlie Prodnctlon of I<Iquor«« 

Distilled. — By far the largest part of the distilled llqaors pro- 
dnced are made from grain. The amount of grain need by registered 
distilleries in the United States for the year ended June 80, 1890, is re- 
ported by the United States Internal Revenne Bnreaa, by States, as 
follows : 



States. 


• 

Malt. 


Rye. 


Com, 


♦Other 
Materials. 


Total. 


Alabama 


Bushels. 

293 

3,018 

4.594 

10,654 

21,644 

732,151 

139,586 

95 

919,310 

57,813 

836 

62,987 

34,858 

.59,145 

26,350 

109,995 

25,975 

277,257 

190,;)35 

968 

45,943 

252 

3,342 

10,311 

19,673 


Bushels. 

74 

1,768 

17,393 

20,226 

28 

337,845 

94,299 

317 

1,449,067 

&34,514 

10,955 

15,185 

19,098 

18,299 

39,525 

206.559 

35,371 

286,116 

1,272,167 

303 

36,652 

317 

18,470 

77,860 

48,437 


Bushels. 

2,323 

81,101 

""»r',8i6 

128,428 

6,188,163 

1,169,537 

817 

6,075,330 

49,221 

9,491 

628,334 

395,287 

493,644 

39,525 

209,107 

207,834 

1,525,201 

133,319 

8,932 

864,248 

2,352 

37,681 

5.011 

74,416 


Bushels, 

25 

84 

62 

S96 


Bushels. 
2,715 


Arlcansas.. • ....... 


85.971 


Caltfornia 

Connecticut 

Georgia 


22,030 

58,960 

150,100 


Illinois 


758 
80,356 


7,258,917 


Indiana 


1,433,778 


Iowa 


729 


Kentaclcy 


16,027 
2,294 


8,459 734 


Maryland 


643,842 


Massachusetts. . . . 


21,282 

706,684 
458,259 
671,088 


Minnesota 

Missouri 


178 
9,016 


Nebraska 


New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina.... 
Ohio 




105,400 


414 

896 

21,581 


527,075 

270,076 

2,110,409 


Pennsylvania..... 
South Carolina... 


1,598.043 
10.203 


Tennessee 

Texas 


9,701 
210 
106 


456,544 

3,131 

59,599 


Virginia 


West Virginia.... 


' 93,182 


Wisconsin 


2,589 


145,115 


Total 


2,756,385 


4,542,845 


17,806,012 


97.059 


25,202,901 



*The ''other materials '* are : wheat, 20.310 bushels ; oats, 83,690 bushels : 
inlll-feed. 41,840 bushels; barley, 963 bnsliels; not specified In Internal 
Kevenue Report, i;854 bushels. 

The average number of gallons of spirits, therefore, from each 
bushel of grain was 4.27. 

In addition to the grain nsed, there were 2,198,538 gallons of mo* 
lasses used in the distillation of mm (2,020,200 gallons in Massa- 
chusetts, 132,538 gallons in Kentncky, 43,940 gallons in New Hamp- 
shire, and 1,860 gallons In Pennsylvania), the average yield of rum 
from each gallon of molasses being .754 gallon. There are no figures 
Riven for the amount of apples, peaches and grapes used in the pro- 
duction of the 609,041 gallons of apple brandy, 108,764 gallons of peach 
brandy, and 1,108,005 gallons of grape brandy produced in the same 
y<-'ar (1890); but from data furnished by tlie Cuiuuilssioner of Internal 
Revenue and the editor of BonforVs Wine and Spirit Circular (6ee 
page 18), it is fair to estimate that about 1,218,063 bushels of apples, 
217,628 bushels of peaches and 33,000 to 87,884 tons of grapes were used. 

i^erm«n^«d.— Professor Francis Wyatt, Director of the National 
Brewers* Academy of New York City, is authority for the estimate 



tbatlCrcqnlieBanaTeiige of two baabdBofm^ andtwopoi 
ho|»to produce u barrel of beer. Oa tliatbuU, theST^l.MI 
of rermenled llqunrs manafactured tn thli country In 13C0 n 
IU,1£i,SBS bPEhelg of malt— eqalvalcnt 10 4S.»M.06e hn^belg of 



:Cia Issued Mnrcb 10, 181 
e nuvli:st31,3iM,9l»Gu1l 



edotberuu 



Cattia Fed on IHatlllarr >ud Bmr«r|r Refai 

CatUu-IeedliiR haii grown In to an Irapartant festure of the il m iiiiTi f 
and bteivlnjj buElucae. The grain u Bed, after going tbrough thevihouf 
praceisea, la eUher fed to cattle kept in yards sboaC the cBUblut- 
luerit, or »old to tarmerB for teed. Tbe Internal ReTenne Bnru! 
«red grain di'- 



;'i",T™. 


vz 


llowar 


Igbt. 


The BtatlstlcB fo 


tbo 


ycatcniii 


„.„ 


of' 
cattle 
fed. 


Tot»l Ir.- 

welght. 


'fn^' 


No. 


Total In- 
welghL 




tDrt'hOCT 






/■n,,,,./,.'?..: 


2S0 


isSlfloo 


i; 


AwxA 




2S,431 

IDO 
4.0011 

B,2J! 

i 


20TOJ-'S)' 


]~^- 


M.'.:::::- 


J,J,M,800 2riH- 
<.ffB(i.35«;304+ 

so'iMolaom- 

6,41X1,300 
14o7li)0,iiO 

ao,6»i| 60+ 


4.300 


«21,40l) 


9e 


..ss 

34,'iM' 


K'i-a::::: 


«i 


IS 


i 




>i,100 




69+ 


lJ9.iia 












fSSi^ 


IW 

1,1^ 

10 


■••iiioii 

S.600 


it 

BS+ 


w:;r 


8onUi'c«oHiia 
TennesKc 


aoluis 

li 


m+ 
sa«H- 


1,!M».0; 


3S5 

87, ra 


»•" 


317+ 


war 


Total 




i",!"ir 


iK3.481 


70+ 
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^.«l.«M b 
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lllerle 
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given away to farmers and others cannot be ascertained. Bnt tlie 
amount of corn, at first hand, required to produce the increase in 
weight reported above would be, according to an estimate made by 
Prof. W. A. Henry in the Voic« of October ao, 1890, 2,252,948 bushels 
(besides the hay necessary to be fed in connection with either the 
fresh grain or the distillery refuse in order to produce the best re- 
suits). If it be allowed that one-third of the bulk of the grain is lost 
in the process of distilling and in waste, and that distillery refuse has 
one-half the flesh-making power of fresh grain, there are still 12,296,000 
bashels of the distillery refuse to be accounted for, which is largely 
sold or given away for feed. The 46,304,066 bushels of grain estimated 
to be used (see page 16) in the production of fermented liquors, de- 
ducting one-third for waste, would give about 81,000,000 bushels of 
brewery refuse. The number of cattle fed in brewery yards cannot be 
ascertained, but it Is doubtless as great as the number fed in distillery 
yards. If so, about 4,600,000 bushels of brewery refuse are fed at the 
breweries, and the other 26,500,000 bushels are sold, given away, or 
wasted. In all, some 48,000,000 bushels of distillery and brewery ref- 
use are thrown upon the market to compete with grain as a food for 
cattle. 

EflTects of DUUIIerjr and Breirerjr Refhise on tbe 
market for Gralu, Beef and Pork. 

The placing on the market of these 48,000,000 bushels of refuse, at 
a small price, as a food for cattle and hogs, has a two-fold tendency: (1) 
to reduce the price of first-hand grain for feeding purposes ; (2) to re- 
duce the price of beef and pork. In either case, it must be a serious 
loss to the farmer. If the result were effected without deteriorating 
the quality of meat, it could not be regarded as an economic loss. 
Bnt distillery-fed and brewery-fed beef and pork are of a decidedly 
inferior quality,* and the decrease' in price is accomplished at the ex- 
pense of the farmers* market for wholesome feed, on the one hand, 
and at the expense of the health of the purchaser of the meat, on the 
other hand. The extent of the farmers* loss may be imagined when it 
ia considered that a reduction of one cent per bushel on the average 
price of com would mean a loss of $21,000,000, or more than the value 
of the grain purchased by the breweries and distilleries ; or that a re- 
duction of one-fourth of a cent, a pound on the beef and pork sold 
in 1800 would mean a loss of considerably more than the farmers of 
the country receive from the traffic.f 



* Mr. Q. Hnlbert, editor of JFarm, Hornet and Factorv* St. Louis, Mo., in 
the Voice of April 83, 1891, wrote : " By actual test, I have seen It proven 
that brewenr slops produce very bad, slimy, and even polBonous milk, and 
I am assured on good authority, that It does not nourish healthy tissue in 
beef.** Several other agricultural specialists in the sauie paper with equal 
emphasis condemn slop-ted beef and pork. 

tTheSecretary of Agriculture m his report for 1890, pages 802 to 804. 

Sives the number of cattle, sheep, and hogs received at the markets of 
ihlcago, St. Louis. Kansas City, and Omaha in 1890 as follows : Cattle, 
6,202,222; sheep, 3.318,228; hogs, 13,562,108. If the cattle be estimated as 
weighing l,auo pounds each and the hogs as weigliing 800 pounds each, a loss 
of one-fourth of a cent would amount to $28,777,242. But the number re- 
ceived at those four cities do not represent nearly all the cattle and hogs 
sLaogbtered for the yeai>-probabIy not more than half. 



Valne omaterlala ITaed In Alcotiollo LIqaora. 

Tbe value ot the malerlala med In the production of eplriDioai 
mnlt, and rlaous llqaors la the Halted SUtet, In 1890, may be inii 
marlied and compared with the total product for tbe aame year, ■ 
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VIiBt the FKrmer Loaea Ttaronsli t&e Traflie. 

The 11,300.000,000 aunuallf spent for liquor in tbe tTnlled Siatn. 
If turned luto channels of neeful In duatry. would give to the farmer 

liquor irafflc. The greater part or the 3.300.000 or mors drnnkardt* la 

ence. and that they owe largely to charity, [tla aafs loeallmate thil 

Tlieae undoubtedly do not reprsient aa laria a number of penonB aa Ui*: 
aa Mjuls are arreitsd mom than onee. On the oilier hand, not on- dranti-i' 

Ei.„i_u X D_i.ii.i,i_- ,1.. BriiiclpUl, the Polley.amdtbiiPariy^ (p.ssi 
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they spend $5 a week for drink, to obtain which they deprive them- 
eelves and their families of the ordinary necessities of decent living. 
On that basis, these 2,500,000 spend $650,000,000 or about half the 
amount spent annually for drink In this country. Now, suppose tnat, 
faistead of spending that amount for liquor, they buy ot the farmer: 

15,000,000 barrels of flour, at $7 $70,000,000 

30,000,000 bushels of potatoes, at SI 80,000,000 

900,000,000 pounds of beef and pork at 8c 24,000,000 

100,000,000 dozens of eggs at 20c 20,000.000 

150,000,000 pounds of butter, at 20c 80,000,000 

120,000,000gallonBof milk, at 20c 24,000,000 

10,000,000barrelsof apples, at $3 30,000,000 

Other fruit 15,000,000 

Vegetables and garden truck 10,000,000 

Poultry, etc 80,000,600 

And they have paid into the farmers' pocket 273,000,000 

In place of the 46,000,000 

which the liquor traflic now pays, and will have left 377,000,000 for 
clothing, boots and shoes, hardware, rent, furniture, fuel, etc. 

This is not taking into account the moderate and free drinkers 
who spend the other $550,000,000 of the annual drink bill, and who 
are assumed to be able to buy the bare necessities of life anyhow. 

The Liquor Industry and Labor* 

At the present writing, the Census Bureau has not published any 
general statistics of manufactures in 1890. Bulletins Nos. 158 and 170 
relate to manufactures in the District of Columbia and the City of St. 
Louis respectively. In the latter there are extensive brewing interests, 
$15,910,417 being invested lu that business, employing 2,870 persons, 
paying in wages $2,:^7S,I01 a yeur. That is, for every $5,54% of capital 
invested in the liquor business, one person is employed, ami $793.75 
in wages jiald. This compared with other leading industries reported 
in the same city makes the following showing: 



Capital. 



Industry. 



Persons 

em- 
ployed. 



Wapes 

paid 

(one year). 



$5,544 



u 
l( 
tl 
«t 

tk 

Ik 
%k 
»( 

41 

It 
41 
44 
41 
44 



Boots and shoes 

Bread and bakery products, 

Brick and tile 

Carpentering 

Carriages nnd wagons 

Cars, making and repairing. 

Cloihins, men's 

Foundry and machine shop, 
Furniture and upholstery.., 

Iron and steel 

Liquors, malt 

Lumber and mill products.. 
Masonry, brick and stone... 
Printing and publishing. . . . 

Saddlery and harness 

All industries 



.0 
.:i 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.4 
.8 
.9 
.0 
.8 

.1 
.1 
.1 

.0 



$2,329 

3,490 
1,885 
3.519 
2,800 
4,164 
2.849 
2,077 
2,880 
1,0(5} 
793 
71-^ 
3,9;>r 
3,4^1 
2,070 
1,734 
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The Censas of 1880 showed that for each person employed In tbe 
liqnor-maklng industry, $3«fi04 was invested and $448 was piUd io 
wages. This is not nearly so good a showing as the malt liqoor 
business malces, as shown by the bulletin of St. Louis. 

In a tract entitled, ** Liquor^s War on Labor's Rights/' Joho 
Lloyd Thomas has figured oat, from the Census statistics of 1680, tbe 
following : 



$100 Spent in 



Pays 

Labor in 

Wages 



$100 Spent in 



Oiref 

onemtn 

work 



Liquor 

Boots and shoes 

Furniture 

Carpenter'g and baildg 

Bricks 

Carpets 

Clothing 

Cotton 

Woolen goods 

Sewing machines 

Books and papers 

Worsted goods 

Bakery products 

Flour 



$1.23 
25.85 
29.48 
26.08 
40.85 
22.06 
21.82 
21.10 
16.07 
83 38 
83.62 
16 41 
15 48 
34 02 



Liquor 

Boots and shoes 

Furniture 

Carpenter 'g and bulldg 

Bricks 

Carpets 

Clothing 

Cotton goods 

Woolen goods 

Sewing machines 

Books and papers 

Worsted goons 

Bakery products 

Flour 



.8 
20.5 
22.4 
17.8 
60.0 
90.0 
28.0 
26.4 
16.0 
27.3 
13.6 
16.4 
11.0 
84.0 



day. 
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Practical EflToct of ProblblUon on Labor. 

Will the money now spent for drink go into the channels of nsefnl 
industry if the drink traffic is destroyed? is a question often raised. U 
ia reasonable to suppose that it will, but here is the testimony of i 
paper that was never committed to the policy of Prohibition, Va 
Atlanta, Ga., Constitution (June 21, 1687), after local Prohibition hfti 
been in effect in that city a year : 

" Fifteen new stores containing honse-f nmtshing goods have been sUitH 
since Prohibition went into effect. These are doing well. More famltnre 
has been sold to mechanics and laboring men in the last 13 months tbaa to 
any 12 months during the history of the city. The manufacturing mu^ 
llshments of the city have received new life. A glass factory \\w bn' 
biillt. A cotton seed oil mill is being built, worth $125,000. All Impro<'* 
ment companies with a basis In real estate have seen their stock doubled 'a 
value since the election oh Prohibition. 

** Stores in which the liquor trade was conducted are notvaeaot.K^ 
are now occupied hv other lines of trade. According to the real eiu'' 
men more laborers and men of limited means are buying lots than errr )•- 
fore. Rents are more promptly paid than formerly. More houw« •'^ 
rented by the same number of families than heretofore. Before Prob'.^- 
tlon, sometimes as many as three families would live in one house. T)>< 
heads of those families not now spendloflr their money for drink are etc' 
able to rent a house, thus using three instead of one. Worklngmea v^ ' 
formerly spent a great part of their money for Uquor now spend It In fo"^ 
and clothes for their families. The retail grocery men sell more goodi u- 
collect their bills better than ever before. Thus they are able to wt'>^ 
more promptly with the wholesale men. 

*' A perceptible Increase has been noticed in the number of people «^| 
ride on the street cars. According to the coal dealers, many people booT^ 
ooal and stored It away last winter who had never l>een known to do* 
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before. Others who had been acenatoined to bnylnff two or three tons on 
time, this last winter bought seven or eight and paid oash for it. A leading 
proprietor of a millinery store said that he had sold more hats and bonnets 
to laboring men for their wives and daughters than before in the history of 
Ills business. Contractors say their men do better work, and on Saturday 
evenings, when they receive their week's wages, spend the same for flour, 
hams, drygoods, or other necessary things for their families. Thus they 
are in better spirits, have more hope, and are not inclined to strike and 
growl about higher wages.** 

For similar testimony about other places where Prohibition has 
been tried, see article on " Benefits of Prohibition ** in the " Cyclo 
pedia of Temperance and Prohibition ** (pp. 499-559). 

OoTernment Revenae trouk Llqaors* 

Internal Jievenu€.— The National Oovernment collects, through 
its Internal Revenue Department, a tax of 90 cents a gallon on all 
spiritaons, and $1 per barrel on all fermented, liquors of domestic 
manufacture— except those intended for scientific and export pur- 
poses. It also collects per annum from each dealer in spirituous liq- 
uors, retail, $25; wholesale, $100; from each dealer in fermented 
liquors, retail, $20 ; wholesale, $50 ; and from brewers of less than 500 
barrels per year, $50; of more, $100. The Internal Revenue receipts 
from liqnor and liquor manufacture, for the last three years, were : 





Fiscal Year Bnbed June 80. 




1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


Spirituous Liquors.. 
Fermented Liquors.. 
Liquor dealers (retU) 
Liquor dealers (whl.) 
Fermented liq. deal- 
ers Cretall) 


$69,447,175.84 

23,235,863.94 

4,296,780.04 

891,975.28 

189,792.38 

169,584.99 

178,598.94 

166,645.77 

4,876.70 

5,252.70 


$76,539,002.62 

25,494,796.50 

4,534,174.81 

421,738.57 

147,673.16 

193,154.61 

172,908.47 

184,700.09 

5,246.70 

2,512.80 


$79,626,098.51 

28,192,327.69 

8,231,154.72 

803,590.22 

108,512.91 


Fermented liq. deal- 
ers (wholesale) 

Brewers 


145,131.30 
119,158.02 


Rectifiers 


164,004.77 


Mnfrs. of stills 

Stamps for export liq. 


5,678.32 
2,442.10 


Total 


$98,086,041.59 


$107,695,909.83 


$111,901,098.56 







The apparent paradox of so great a decrease In the receipts from 
all clauses of liquor dealers and so great an increase in the number of 
dealers (as shown on page 26), in 1891, is explained by the fact that an 
act of Congress passed October 1, 1890, provided for a change in the 
special tax year, which had before ended April 30, so as to make it 
correspond with the fiscal year ending June 30. Accordingly, the bulk 
of the receipts from dealers in 1891 came after the close of the fiscal 
year. 

Cu8tom$ Sevmue.—ln addition to the Internal Revenue receipts 
from liquors, the Goyernment each year collects a considerable 
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revenne from imported llqnors, as shown from the following table 
from the report of the Government Bnreau of Statistics : 



ended 
3 30. 


Distilled Sfibits. 


Wines and Malt 
Liquors. 

- 


Total. 


Year ( 


Value. 


Ordinary 
Duty. 


Value. 


Ordinary 
Duty. 


Value. 


Ordinary 
Duty. 


1887. . . . 

looo. ... 

1889.... 
1800.... 
1891 ... 


$1,909,900 
1,972,28? 
1,902,880 
2,m,935 
2,221,149 


$2,989,923 
2,981,772 
2,943,248 
3,129,424 
3,437,5n 


$8,281,046 

8,664,080 

9,0:i5,910 

10,243,506 

11,331,267 


$4,662,320 
4,681,472 
4,843,152 
5,388,657 
6,065,756 


$10,190,946 
10,636,367 
10,988,790 
12,415,441 
13,552,416 


$7,4(B,»tt 

7,663,244 

7,786,400 
8,518.W1 
9,fi(»,3Sr 



Revenne ttonk I«lqnors Compared 'vrltli Revenne 
from Otber Sonrces. 

The amonnt of revenue which the United States Government has 
received for each of the last three .years, from various sources U as 
follows : 



Year. 


Total 
Revenue 

from 
Liquor.* 


Internal 

Revenue 

from 

other 

sources.t 


Total 
Customs 
Revenue. 


Sales of 
Public 
Lands. 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


Total 
from an 
Sources. 


1889 

IWM) 

1R91 


$105,823,442 
116,213,991 
121,401,421 


$32,848,892 
34,898,787 
84.134,322 


$223,R.<S.742 

229,668,5% 
219.522,205 


|8,a88.»2 
6.368.273 
4.029,535 


$24,297,151 
24,447,420 
23.374.4S7 


$S87.asO,0G9 
403.08a,»S 
992.612,447 



* Internal revenue and customs duties. 

t There was $32,758,991 collected from tobacco ; $1,077,942 from oleo- 
margarine; $256,214 from penalties, and $3,913 from miscellaneous sources 
In 1891. 

NoTX.— The expenditures of the Government for the fiscal year 191 
were: War Department, $48,720,065; Navy Department, $26.1l;^aW; Pen- 
sions, $124,415,951 : Indian Appropriations, $8,527,469; Interest on publk 
debt, |K)7,547,135; Premium on loans, and purchase of bonds, etc., $10,401,221: 
Other civil and miscellaneous items, $110,048,167; total ordinary expendi- 
tures, $365,773,906. These flflnires. and those In the last four columns of the 
table are taken from the " world Almanac ** for 1862, 

State and Rlnnlclpal Revenne from tbe Tmflle* 

or the 207,069 dealers paying the United States tax, about 141,000 
are saloon-keepers (see page 25), and 10,000 more are wholesale dealers 
and brewers. The rest are chiefly illicit dealers who avoid State and 
local license taxes, or legitimate druggists, apothecaries, etc., who are 
for the most part exempted from the license laid on the beverage 
traffic. Of these 141,000 dealers, about 42,000 are in the distinctively 
Low License States of New York, California, Maryland, and ^^scon8iD, 
where the license fee will not average over $150. About 34,000 are io 
the High License States of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, inioois. 
Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Michigan, where license fees for 
the year 1890 probably averaged $500. About 24,000 moro were in the 
medium license btates of Ohio, Indiana, Connecticut, Bhode Islaiid, 
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and ITew Jener, aod BTSragAd, Ujr f3E0. Kirtbe nthcT 41.(KX> it ia dllB- 

cuUIoBlrlkean BveiaKe; but eallmaUDE that tlia avengs latheunn 
IB tor (he hJgh liceue, low liceuse. aod medlam liceaae SUtea named 
ItSBH}, the total SUle and local levcnue woald amount lo 141.173,000. 
Internal BeTenae from Iilqnon bj State*. 

The rollowing table, compiled from the repart ol the Commluloner 
of iDMrnal ReTsuae lor 1860 and the Uidud StaCei Cenena reports for 
1390, ahowa the aggregate coUectiooe from distilled and lermented 
llqnocB bj Slates— that Is, so fai aa the iDternal Reveime Depaitmeut 
reporta them br the Slal«a— tho third column Iqcludlngcollectlona from 
■pliitiions llqaora and dealera, rectlBera, nunuractarerB of atlllB, and 
■lampa foreiporl llqnorB; the fifth column Including collectloDa/nnil 
rermeuted llqnors and deaien, and fcam biewcra. 



TerrilorleB. 


Iim- 


'"""'■ III' '"'i'-""^ 


I 


Alabama. 

clur^ib)::: 

1^- 


1,513.111? 

■Si 

l,H37.i<SS 

ilkisjas 

l!4J1.375 

gs 

i.aro,088 

1,444,983 
B.w:353 

ffiSS 

ate.480 
^^S8.0I4 


toMiwr'M 
Miita-i.d 

U.D4S,4M.88 

,SS.i 

1,106,916.1 

Si! 
'ill 

495,047,98 
42,JIU.n 

B,a5r,*i4.9 

■•SI 

8!0,a73.81 

loa.MA.Ba 

209.100.06 
259,43«.« 


2 


m 

1 

OIT 
BI- 
OS? 
OSS 
043 

w 

i 

m 

i 

«>; 


•^ct'is 

T0r'39r40 
lgi:89d,09 

»n,ffiii.03 
:,i4".ea 

■"jia;.-.!":!* 

H*.(i:i4 SO 

;:,.iL\>.fiO 

i.1'i':^;ji;.,i3 

■i.:>if^l;y.a 

40,807 iei 
113.14S.18 
1.940,«89.BS 


.oas 
!m4 


{"di"" 


.ise 


SMi.:::::; 
CVKSK:: 


.396 

.aw 

i 

.103 
:991 
l!s38 

.001 


South Carolina. 


!497 

1 


sSSr-:; 


.030 


Totals 


<tt.'m.67» 


»ai.fl87,srB,09 


i.8oa 


!ie,009,584.74 


.416 
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Federal Permlttf. 

The regulation and snppresiBlon of the liquor traffic Is held to eoms 
within the police powers reserved to the States. The United State* 
Qovernmenf has no concern with the character of persons engaged io 
the bnsiness. It taxes them for revenue solely. Any other object in 
taxing them would be an assumption of police iK>wer. Accordia^, 
any person, be he saint or cutthroat, who has $35, or whatever the 
amount may be, to pay, can satisfy the claims of the Goveniment upon 
him as a " dealer ^Mn spirituous liquors, and receive a ^* permit*' to 
go ahead and sell, as far as the United States Government Is coa- 
cemed. This *^ permit," however, does not exempt him from the 
operation of State or local laws, nor shield him from the penalUea of 
their violation. The Internal Revenue law governing this point it u 
follows (see internal Revenue laws) : 



Bbo. 8243. The payment of any tax Imposed by the Internal Revenue Ian 
for carrying on any trade or business shall not exempt any penon from 
any penalty or punishment provided by the laws of any State for carrylai 
on the same within such State, or in any manner authorize the commeDe^ 
ment or continuance of such trade or business contrary to the laws of neb 
State, or in places prohibited by municipal law; nor shall the payment o( 
any such tax be held to prohibit any State from placing a duty or tax on Um 
same trade or business, for State or other purposes. 

This law has been in effect since 1884. The recent change in tbt 
form of the "Federal permit,** by the order of the Treasury Depart 
ment, did not change the law in any way. 

All persons holding "permits** are classed by the Oovemmeot 
as liquor dealers, and the next few tables have relation to such. 



N amber of lilqaor Healers* 

The number (equated) of persons paying the Government tax for 
the privilege of selling liquors for each year from 1880 to 1890 inclnslTe 
is as follows: 





LiqUOB DSALKRS. 


i 


i 

1 




Ybab. 


Spibituous. 


Ferxentcd. 


Total. 




Retail. 


W'sale. 


Retail. 


W*sale. 




1880 

1881 

1882 

1883. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 


163,523 
170,640 
168,770 

187,871 
180,068 
182,318 
190,121 
188,107 
168,587 
164,800 
185372 


4,122 

4,112 
4,241 
4,647 
4,291 
4,199 
4,290 
4,241 
8,815 
8,712 
4,980 


9,877 
8,536 
8,006 
7,998 
8,220 
8,076 
8,409 
8,685 
8,161 
6,868 
7,420 


1,733 
2,034 
2,186 
2,582 
2,706 
2,705 
3,012 
3,309 
8,370 
3,195 
8,788 


2,528 

l,?-23 
2,396 
2,216 
2,286 
2,202 
2,239 
2,219 
2,050 
2,066 
1,964 


1,808 
1,268 
1,413 
1,460 
1,405 
1,286 
1,397 
1,S47 
1,310 
1,261 
1,404 


188,088 
188,311 
187,018 
206,774 
198,975 
201,8« 
209,466 
207,906 
187,293 
181.908 
804,849 
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Tbe difference between the equated and the actual nnmber of 
liqaor dealers is this: The equated number is foand by dividing the 
total receipts for the year from a given class of dealers by the price 
per year charged for the privilege of selling. Thus, the actual num- 
ber might bo <ia;, who took oat permits for six months each, in which 
case the equated number would be three^ representing the number who 
sold throughout an entire yearns time. As the actual number of 
dealers is used in several cases in this work, they are given here for 
the last fiT6 years t 



Ybab. 



LiquoR Dbalkbs. 



Sfhotuous. 



Retail. 



W'sale. 



Fbbiixntbd. 



Retail. 



W'sale. 






:3 



« 



Total. 



1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890 
1891. 



188,107 


4,241 


8,686 


8,809 


2,269 


1,888 


168,587 


8,815 


8,161 


8,870 


1,968 


1,250 


188,675 


4,080 


7,899 


8,608 


2,144 


1,368 


189,002 


4,416 


7,798 


8,697 


2,158 


1,466 


230,406 


4,869 


10,889 


5,089 


2,138 


1,626 



207,994 
187,151 
207,769 
208,587 
254,469 



The explanation of the great increase in all classes of dealers in 
1891 is partly in the fact that the special tax year 1891 contained 14 
months, (see page 27, note (t) to table), and many, therefore, are re- 
peated. 

Nrnnber of Saloons. 

The number of ** liquor dealers " reported by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue includes many apothecaries and others selling for 
legitimate purposes, and also many illicit dealers, who often risk 
violating State and local laws, but not so often United States laws. The 
ratio of regularly licensed saloons, as reported by State authorities, to 
liquor dealers, as reported by the Internal Revenue department, is as 
follows in Ohio and Missouri : 



State. 


Government 

Permits* 

(1890). 


State 

Licenses 

(1890). 


Per Cent 


Ohio 


14,761 
7,114 


10,754 
4,546 


72.85 


Missouri 


68.91 






Total 


21,875 


15,300 


69.49 







* Retail, only, uid the equated nnmber for special tax year. 



The ratio, therefore, is about 7 to 10, and the number of saloons Ir 
the whole country about 141,800. 



Iilqaor Dealer* by 8Uki«a. 

The namber (ictnal) of perBoni 
tlie prlTljEge ot 



vbD paid the GoTerament tii la 
UDrutarLng OT selllDg inloxlcoUng llqnon InllK 
TerrilnrleB for the apecLal Ut jeM coded April X 
ig moiC nearly with the Cenaoi fan— wu t. 



LiqiniB Uku.1118. 






NevulB... 
Nevr U.mi, 

New Tort 

W.CBTOlln 

Ohio 

OreBon... 
PeDiievIv'* 
Rh.lalwid. 
n. Cnrollai 
Tcnneuee 

UUh.."!! 

Virginia.'.' 

WlKODEln. 

Wyoming. 



ia,7«l 
1JJ17 
10,418 



Xilqaor Dealen by States for Sevan Teara. 

The iiamlwi (equsiDd) of dMlers In IntoilciitiiiK llquon, gpliltn- 
oai and fermented, wbuleiale and n:Ull— not InctndlDB brewere and 
recUaars*— for each of Ihc last aeven apectal tai yean preceding ]8fllt 
(special tax years ended April 30 of each year), by States, la ae roilowa; 



B,™. 


^ 


188S. 


1880. 


..; 


,... 


,.„, ,.„: 


Alabama. 


1-D6 


Hi, 


, , 






g 


Arizona (a) 
















(«, 












Coiromlft b 


























S lOJfl 


Col oecttcut (U) 












-1 00 


Jlakotn f 












































B-2 


4-S 


Oeotgla. 


3.sr( 


14SS 


2,493 




1400 


11385 


1021 


Idaho (ft) 


314 
















11 -^ 


10-81 


11951 


13-03 


12 8-0 


12.-20 




IniUana. 






04^ 




10OS 




6488 


Inwa 


isa. 






308- 


3,201 


BOW 


3jOB 


KaoBMrt) 


i.0 1 


W 






1430' 


11-9 


1489 


Kent cLj 










3909 


3538 




IM lilans t) 




B A. 






6^09 




^01fi 


Jila ne t) 
















.Maryland In 




m 




■■48 


«69- 


«m 


6941 


UaaaachasetU 




K'i 






-804 


683S 




JMIcblKan 




6J4 






S342 


6.130 




Mlonesota 










3410 


"889 


3,506 


sirrr'" 








1020 








C6SI 


JiW 




JIS 


B.O-' 


5980 


114 


Mnntana <o) 


1-^ 






10-^ 




2 IS 




Nebnaka p) 






3,18! 








8,a<» 


Se»id« W) 




425 




otjq 








HewHampahirBfr) 


i»a 


13- 


131S 


14'" 


i4K 


^38- 


2.S35 




"BSl 




BIS 


S.384 




7 101 


8.468 


TTflWMeilco («) 








18i 


ICiffl 






Now York 


38.65] 


33,402 


33 ffi 


3j» 






89.8-1 


Morth CMollim 


i,BS5 


ai5t 


19&i 


1-14 


1131 


i%g 


1498 


Ohio 


ia,«o 






lfl«61 


13.900 


lo-j 


14 -Bl 




ISS 








IM 




i,S~B 








20305 




15.3^ 


10 52) 


lafl-B 


UbodB laland (») 


14-1 


1404 


IW4 










Honih Carolina. 




IXI 


JOI 


IWI 




843 


SOS 














1-a 


21H 


Tuoi 


4H31 


3,018 


4«r 


a8»i 


3.496 




3,913 




^491 


404 


6-S 


50- 








Virg dU 




28~2 


E-30 


2,(118 


2,800 




2.S9S 


Waihlnat n (x) 
TVaat \ Irfein a 




























108" 


■Wlaconsin 




BSlO 


asaa 


EOT) 


§043 


asa. 




■WjomiDg (if) 
















Total 


^ 


I9-89S 


^iS 


^K 


183,933 


■^^ 


JOIlOt 



utlnc the aumber of Uqniir dealen tor that ye 
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I*lMid litice July 1, ISn. «Put of Hie collection dlitr<ct of Nrbnikidue 
AuguM aj, 1898. /Indndlnv nine oonnUeg of UmnlBod troui Ocwbur 1 
IST^io June kIbsI and two eDOBiIea otVlnlBls tnta June i), UTT b 
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ft Pin of Itie collection dliulcc of Hontsu ilncc Aubum lu I% < [d 
cludlnBihcInillanTer florj bLdce ^neuntlt l-Jl I 1 liidlug Ml IvilPP 






■ilqnor Dealer* and Natloaal Follllea> 

The roll owing table ptesentsBconiiiufBon of the number 
dolerBtn each nf the States in 1890, with the number of vow 
lary to turn the political campleiion of the State in 1888 : 



ColDiodo 

Illinois'.'"!!!!!! 
Indiana 

Maeeachueetts!! 

Micbiaiin 

MlnnesoM 

Nebra*ki!!!!!!! 

Nevada 

Mew Ham pa hire 

New York 

Nortb Dakota I 
Honth Dakota ( 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhndo Island... 

W^onein..!!!! 
Wyoming 

Total.... 



Llquo 



PlDTBllt] 
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Htates that wbbb Dcmoobatio nr 1888. 



Statxs. 



Liqnor 

Dealers 

(16Q0). 



Cleve* 

land^s 

Plarality 

(1888). 



Votes 

necessary 

to tarn 

the State. 



Electoral 
Votb. 



IcXiOl 



180S. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Connecticut , . . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

(Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi. . . . . , 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia.. 



Total. 



1,891 


61,128 


80,662 


10 


1,026 


27,210 


18,606 


7 


8,801 


886 


169 


6 


828 


8,441 


1,721 


8 


497 


12,904 


6,463 


4 


2,057 


60,003 


80,002 


12 


4,858 


28,666 


14,3&1 


13 


6,312 


64,648 


27,276 


8 


8,668 


6,182 


8,092 


8 


1,299 


66,876 


27,688 


9 


7,679 


25,717 


12,859 


16 


8,194 


7,149 


3,675 


9 


1,649 


18,118 


6,560 


11 


1,027 


62,089 


26,045 


9 


2,607 


19,791 


9,896 


12 


4,883 


146,461 


73,232 


13 


8.001 


1,639 


770 


12 


1,021 


606 


254 


6 


68,683 


676,168 




168 



11 

8 
6 
8 

4 

18 

13 

8 

8 

9 

17 

10 

11 

9 

12 

15 

12 

6 



175 



IVom the foregoing we have : 
Number of liquor dealers legalized in the States that cast their 

vote for the National Republican Party in 1888 149,711 

Number of liquor dealers legalised in the States that cast their 

vote for the National Democratic Party in 1888 68,663 

The population in 1890 of the States that were carried in 1888 by 
n&rrison was 87,420,679, being 250 to each liquor dealer. The popula- 
tion of the States carried by Cleveland was 24,347,473, being 454 to each 
dealer. 

In eleven States, having 153 electoral votes, the number of deal- 
ers is larger than the number of votes required to reverse the Presi- 
dential plurality of 1888, and in 17 others, having 167 electoral votes, 
the number of dealers and their hangers-on, if each dealer controls 
three votes besides his own, is larger than the number of votes re- 
quired to reverse the Presidential plurality of 1888. 

Crime Bne to Brink. 

The liquor trade has opposed all attempts made in Congress or in 
State Legislatures to obtain official investigations into the relation of 
drink to crime. Only one such investigation has been made in a 
thorough manner. The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, now Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, when in charge of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor made an inquiry, at the direction of the 
Legislature, into the " Influence of Intemperance upon Crime,^* analyz- 
ing the crimes committed in Suffolk county, in which Boston is 
located, for the year from September 1, 1879, to September 1, 1880. The 
total number of sentences for the year of the investigation was 
16,897« of which 13,3899 or 72 per cent., were for dis- 
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tinctlvely liquor offences, namely, 12,231 for dmnkennest, and 88 for 
illegal liquor Belling. The following table is a eummary of the resalts 
of Mr. Wright^s investigation of the habits and condition of the per- 
sons who committed the remaining 4,608 crimes : 
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Adultery 

Assault and battery 

Assault on officer 

Assault with weapon. . . . 
Breaking and entering. . 

Breaking glass 

Common brawler 

Cruelty 

Disorderly house 

Disturbing the peace. . . . 

Embezzlement 

Evading car fares 
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•These were 9 each of distnrblnflr meeting, and house of ni-fauie;8 
each of fraud and keeping unllcensed^dog, 7 forgery, 6 obstructing or re* 
nittlni; an otilcer ; 5 avsault, felonious ; 4 each of escape, manslaughter. 

)i^ concealing inert- 
and 1 each of Kb* 




unction, Rborcion, adulterating milk, burglary, carrying oonceaM 
weapons, committing nuisance, dlntnrbtnK a school, enticing seamen to 



desert, neglect of child, perjury, rape, runaway, selling tobacco wlthoat 
Mcense, selling unwbolsome provisions, tampering with witness, ▼lols^ 
game laws* 
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Thus it will be Been that 2,097 of the 4,606 crimes not strictly ram 
oEeacea — 45 i>er cent. — were committed while under the influence of 
liquor; in 1,918 cases, or 42 per cent, of the total the intent was formed 
while the person was nnder the influence of liquor ; 1,918, or 42 per 
eent., were moderate drinkers; 1,817, or 28 per cent, were excessive 
drinkers; 1,158, or only SR per cent., were total abstainers; 215, or 5 
per cent., were unascertained. The investigation also showed thair 
in 1,804 cases, or S9 per cent, of the total, the conditions under which 
the crime was committed were induced by the drinking habit of the 
criminal, while in 821 cases, or 17 per cent., the conditions were induced 
by the drinking habits of others. The conclusion, then, is that, for 
the year covered by the investigation, in addition to the 12,289 of the 
total crimes which were distinctly rum offenses, fully 2,000 more were 
due to liquor, making in all about 84 per cent* of the total crimes 
dae to drink. This may be a little high— indeed it is fully 10 per cent 
higher than Prohibition writers usually estimate— but the liquor men 
seem to prefer not to contradict it by allowing a more thorough investi- 
gation by a Congressional Commission of Inquiry. 

Attempt to Get a €oiniiilssloii of Inquiry. 

For the last 20 years and more the temperance people of the United 
States have been trying to secure an official investigation of the liquor 
traffic, its influence on crime, pauperism, etc., and the e^Eect of the 
various systems of regulation, restriction, and Prohibition, by a Con- 
gressional Commission appointed to make the investigation. At each 
session of Congress since 1871, a bill has been introduced and the 
liquor interests have fought it vigorously. Congress has, in the 
meantime, voted liberal appropriations to investigate the operations of 
chinch-bugs, cut-worms, grasshoppers, diseases of cattle, etc. The 
Commission of Inquiry bill has passed the Senate several times. 

Statistics of Crime. 

Only three or four States have a system of compiling criminal 
statistics that is worthy to be called a system. New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts have the best, and they will be summarized here, 
together with police statistics of a number of large cities. 

New Forife.— The SecreUu7 of State makes a yearly report on 
Statistics of Crime, compiled from reports made to him by Sheriffs 
tod County Clerks. The report for the year ended October 81, 1890, 
gives the following statistics of crimes for which persons were con- 
victed in courts of general sessions held in various cities of the State. 
Dnder " Drunkenness " are included what the Secretary of State 
classifled under intoxication, habitual drunkards and drunk and dis- 
orderly. Under " Disorderly Conduct " are incl uded 4;j2 disorderly per" 
Bene, but not 142 cases of breach of the peace ; 34 keeping disorderly 
houses, 1,109 malicious mischief, 1,349 misdemeanors, etc. Under 
" Assault *^ are included only convictions under the head of assault. 
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third degree, and not 265 cases of craelty to animals, nor 168 cmeltf 
to children. Under ** Vagrancy " are included 64 tramps. Of the 
16,219 *' Other Offenses,*^ 8,057 are the above-named crimes related to bot 
not included in the classiflcation of liquor crimes, 4,901 are petit larceny, 
754 insane criminals, 371 attempts at petit larceny, 219 abandonment, 
123 violation of excise laws, 2,512 violation of health laws, 8,860 vio- 
lation of city ordinances, 172 threats, etc. 

ComncnoNB of Crimx bt Coubts of Spzciai. Sbssioitb nr tbi 
Sevbral Cities of Nbw Yobk State, fob thb Tbab Bsbed 
October, 81, 1890. 
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Albany 

Amsterdam.... 
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* Of these 795 convlctiona reported In the city of Auburn, 713 were ftf 
"vfolatlon of city ordinance." That, doubtless, Includes the csse> of 
drunkenness, disorderly conduct, and other allied offenses which sre wgti' 
ately classified by other cities. 
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These do not include all the convictions for crime in the State, as 
many general sessions courts were held outside of the cities named. 
The above were reported to the Secretary of State by sheriflfs. Ills re- 
port also contained a list reported by county clerks, covering 63,724 
cases (many of them, doubtless, the same as those reported by sheriffs); 
of these, by a classification similar to the above, 34,605 were Drunken- 
ness ; 1,411 Disorderly Conduct, 4,404 Assault, 8,438 Vagrancy, 14,866 
other offenses than those classified as usually growing out of 
drunkenness. 

ConnectUnii.— The crimes for which the courts of Connecticut 
committed prisoners to county jails in the year ended June 30, 1890, 
were as follows: 
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Note.— Drunkenness Includes common drunkards ; vagrancy Includes 
tramps; assault Includes assault with intent to kill, manslaughter, murder* 
resisting officer; other oflTenses are: adultery, attempt at rape, bas*- 
tardy, bigamy, common prostitute, fornication, frequenting house of 1!^ 
fame, keeping house of ill-fame, lewd conduct, rape, seduction, burglary, 
civil process, contempt of court, cruelty to animals, defrauding, embezzle- 
ment, forgery, horse stealing, house breaking. Injury to property, Insane, 
larceny, making or passing counterfeit money, malicious Injury, neglect 
of family, obtaining goods on false pretense, perjury, robbery, setting 
flrcH, stealing from person, taking horse without leave, trespass on railroad 
property, violation of liquor laws (42), and 112 not named. , 



Massachusetts.— The Prison Commissioners of Massachusetts 
make the most thorough report on crime of any State commission. 
They go further than the others quoted, and give the arrests for crime 
made In the State for the year, comparing the total arrests with arrests 
for drunkenness in each city. On page 54 is a table giving for the last 
three years the statistics of arrests and arrests for drunkenness in each 
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15 cities included in the abore table with the population of each as 
given by the Census of 1800, we have the following figures : 
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,098,850 
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$4,647,791.84 

2,200,126.96 

1,887,947.82 

1,512,175.15 
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$16,012,008.32 
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1.87 
1.91 
2.59 
1.81 
1.80 
1.57 
1.22 
1.76 
77 
1.36 
2.17 
1.56 



$2.04 



* Appropriations for the year. 

The population represented by the citlvs comprised in the tabhe is 
r,8S^990, about 43 per cent, of the entire population (18,284,385) in 
cities of over 8,000, and about 34 per cent, of the population (22,717,- 
4G5) in cities and towns of over 2,500 population. If the same rate per 
capita of expense for maintaining police departments holds for all the 
cities of over 8,000 population, the annual cost of policing such cities 
would be $37,:300,000. And if it cost two-thirds that rate to police 
towns of'2,500 to 8,000, the cost for such towns would be an additional 
$7,029,000. If, moreover, the rural districts and towns of less than 
2,500 population pay for apprehending criminals one-third the rate 
per capita that it costs cities, another $27,145,000 must be added, mak- 
ing in all $71,574,000 as the cost of apprehending criminals in the 
United States. The drink offenses for the cities included in the table 
comprise 73 per cent, of the total arrests for crime. The proportion is 
fully as high, probably higher, in smaller cities and towns. The pro- 
portionate cost, therefore, of policing the liquor traffic is, on this basis, 
about $52,260,000 a year. 

It is difficult to give an adequate explanation of the difference 
between different cities in the number of arrests in propoition to the 
population. Thus, Washington has nearly three times as many arrei<ts 
to the population as Cleveland, and nearly twice as many as New 
York; Cleveland has a very much smaller proportion of arrests to 
population than its neighbor Cincinnati, though both have almost the 
same proportion of drink offenses to population; this would indicate 
that drunkenness was more prevalent in Cleveland than in Cincinnati, 
which anyone acquainted with the two cities knows is not true ; Cin- 
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tcins in different States. 
Bnreau, are as follows : 



The statistics, as compiled by the Census 
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2,10:3 

71 

TO2 
2,041 


412 

"'386 

196 

2,152 

211 

1,927 

1,775 

050 

61 

400 

2:37 

1,410 

1,885 

848 

416 

S49 

109 

1,756 

1,534 

2,110 

915 

280 

383 

888 

990 

275 

040 

3,086 

1,881 

1,713 
02:3 
102 
161 

2,015 

"'sio 

1,(M6 

1,418 

502 

874 

208 

298 

1,6:38 

1,324 

20:3 

1,088 

1,566 


279 

""85 
77 

1 

881 

8 

""62 
728 
10 
591 
013 
968 
2» 
608 
141 
1,706 
147 
054 
554 
269 
202 
821 

""53 

1 

639 

618 

87 

2,817 

6(i8 

!■ « 

489 

" "81 

2,503 

27 

187 

WS 

&il 

88 

9U8 

1,015 

6 

486 

1,010 




aoe 


Alaska 




Arizona 


4 

105 

1,594 

46 

1,418 

387 

184 

45 

550 

7 

3,084 

3,052 

1,165 

355 

1,:366 

' i',563 
1,187 
4,533 
1,746 
227 
345 
1,477 

"'lis 

95 
1,198 
2,462 

• ••••• 

12,452 
1,275 

6,974 

""si 

9,184 
526 
510 

1,186 
210 


s 


Arkansas 


271 


California 


133 


Colorado 


£ 


Connecticut 

Delaware 


18 


Dist of Colambia.. 
Florida 


"iH 


Georsria 


7W 


Idaho 


13 


Illinois 


1,239 


Indiana 


1,^ 


Iowa 


m 


Kansas 


5.10 


Kentucky 


833 


Loaieiana 

Maine 


189 
1,143 


Maryland 


183 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 


1,501 
S65 


Minnesota 


792 


Mississippi 


aoi 


Missouri 


802 


Montana 

Nebraska 


106 


Nevada 


10 


New Hampshire.... 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


687 

SM 

17 

2.0&! 


North Carolina.... 
Nortii Dakota 1 
Mouth Dakota f 
Ohio 


aoo 
553 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 


*'"*8J 


Pennsylvania 

Rhodo Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 


2.001 

Si 

5S1 


Texas 


4$2 


Utah 


V 


Vermont 


655 

2,117 

11 

711 
1,018 


753 


Virginia 


1,904 


Wai*hington 

West Virginia 

Wii^consiu 


515 
409 


Wyoming 


15 


Total 


66,208 


1,820 


ri,045 


1,166 


21,5iM 


24,29) 
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Paoperlsm I>ae to I>rlnk« 

The report of the Secretary of State of New York for 1863, made 
the statement that " in an examination made into the history of those 
paupers ^^— the 261,253 relieved during that year— ** by a competent 
committee, seven-eighths of them were reduced to this low and degraded 
condition directly or indirectly through intemperance." And the Com- 
missioners of Charity and Correction for New York City said in their 
report for 1880 : ^* Many reasons for this painful and rapidly increas- 
in<y pauperism among the people have been assigned, but that which 
takes precedence above and beyond all others is the curse of intemper- 
ance.^^ The Voice in 1886, obtidned from the Superintendents of Alms- 
bouses and Poor Directors of several cities estimates of the percentage 
of pauperism occasioned by drink, as follows: Worcester, Mass., 
males, 90 per cent., females, 70 per cent.; Albany, N. Y., 90 per cent.; 
Mcadviile, Pa., 90 per cent.; St. Charles, Mo., 75 to 85 per cent.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 80 per cent.; Hamilton, Ohio, 75 percent. In the 
estimate of the proportion of pauperism due to drink (page 13), the 
lowest of these estimates, 75 per cent., is used. 

mortality from Alcohol. 

Br. Benjamin Ward Richardson, in the article on " Alcohol," in 
the " Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition," ^^ places the mor- 
tality from alcohol at one-tenth the total mortality, in places where 
the article is consumed In the same proportion as in £ngland and 
Wales— a proportion fairly representative of alcoholic populations 
generally." That would make the mortality from alcohol in the 
United States from 70,000 to 80,000 annually. The Voice of May 
B, 1890, printed replies from 19 representative physicians estimating 
the proportion of deaths due to alcohol in each class of diseases as re- 
I)orted in the mortality tables. The average of the estimates applied 
to the mortality tables of the Census of 1880 was as follows : 



Class of Diseases. 



Total 


Per cent. 


Deaths 


due to 


(1880). 


Alcohol. 



Deaths 

due to 

Alcohol. 



I>i8ea8es of the respiratory system 

Diseases of the nervous system 

Diseases of the digestive system 

< Consumption 

Urinary and kidney diseases 

Dieeasesof heart and circulating system 
Accidents and injuries 

Total deaths estimated due to alcohol 



107,904 


16 


8:3,670 


32 


34,094 


27 


91,551 


4.5 


12,008 


20.6 


28,582 


18.5 


35,901 


19.6 


• • • • 


■ • • t 



17,265 
26,774 
9,205 
4,120 
2,405 
5,288 
7,046 

72,193 



This estimate, obtained by a method entirely different from that 
employed by Dr. Richardson, corresponds so closely with his estimate 
that the coincidence is remarkable. 

Alcoliol and I^ire Insurance. 

The records of the Temperance Provident Institution of London, 
which has two sections, one for total abstainers from alcoholic liqnors 
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and the other for moderate drinkers, show the advantage which the 
former have over the latter as follows : 





Total Abstinencb 
Section. 


Moderate Drinkers 
Section. 


elf? 


Year. 


Ex- 
pected 
Deaths. 


Actual 
Deaths. 


• 

P4 W 


Ex- 
pected 
Deaths. 


Actual 
Deaths. 


• 


ss u 3 

20-25 

i* .•^ u 


1866-70 .... 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881-5 

1886-8 


549 
127 
137 
144 
153 
162 
168 
179 
187 
196 
203 
1,179 
851 


411 
72 
90 
118 
110 
121 
102 
i:^ 
117 
164 
136 
835 
606 


74 

57 

66 

82 

72 

73 . 

60 

73 

63 

84 

67 

72 

71 


1,008 
234 
244 
253 
263 
273 
279 
291 
299 
805 
311 
1,670 
1,085 


944 
217 
282 
246 
288 
297 
253 
280 
817 
326 
304 
1,530 
1,035 


94 

98 

116 

W 

110 

109 

90 

M 

106 

107 

96 

92 

95 


20 
36 
SO 
15 
38 
84 
90 
23 
43 
23 
31 
» 
24 


Totals... 


4,235 


3,014 


71 


6,515 


6,319 


97 


2G 



A full discussion of this subject will be found in the article oa 
** Longevity " in the " Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition." 

Present liiqnor I<ai7S of DlflTerent States. 

The main features of the liquor laws in force In the several States 
amount of license fees and of bonds, the local option provisions, and 
the principal prohibitions nnder each law, have been summarized in 
the following table, which is explained by the key at the bottom : 

Alabaua.— R 125 to 300: a, <:, d, tr, n. 

Alaska.— Prohibition, bvan executive order issued May 4, 1887, by 
President Cleveland, through Secretory of the Treasury Falrchild. 

Arizona.— R 40 to 200; a, (f, «, i. 

Arkansas.— R 800; L l) c; a, «,/, t7, t. 

Califounia.— R 60 to 480; L O c or m; 9, r, a, ^ o, a:, tf, i. 

Coix>rado.— li 600 niin. in cities, 600 min. in towns, 300 niin. in 
counties; B 2,000; n, «, cf./, v, i, if. z, y, x. 

Connecticut.— R 100 to 500 in cities, 100 in towns ; L O m ; p, cf, 9> 
y, «, tt, i,J, w. 

Delaware.— R 100, 800; houses licensed, not persons; y^x^a^e^dth 

District of Columbia.— R 100 ; a,/, d, y, 2, /. 

Florida.— R 500; L O c & m; a, d, d*, x, vi. 

Georuia.— R 50 min.; B .^OO; L O c; a, d, x, y, r, *. 

Idaho — R 100 to 200; «, d, «/*, g, y, U x, 

Illinois.— R 500 min.; B 3,000; L O m; i, a, 6, c, d, d*, ff, y. 

Indiana.— R 350 max. in cities, 150 max. in towns; Bl^OO0;a, (/, 
d*, a, X, y, 2, w, v. 

INDIAN Tbukitobt.- Prohibition by acts of Congress rclatiDj; to 
the different tribes 

Iowa.— i'rohibitlon, sec page 43. 

Kansas.— Prohibition, sec page 43. 

Kentucky.— R hW; L U c & m; a, n, y, «, r, i, d. 

Louisiana.— R 5U to 750; L O c; a. x, d. 

Maine.— Prohibition, see page 42. 

Maryland.— U 200; a, a*, /*•. 
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MA88Acnui>ETTS — R 1,000 mlo. ; liceneeB limited to 1 in 1,000 popu- 
lation (1 in 500 in Boston i; L O ni ; a, a*, tf, y, 2, «, t*. 

Michigan.— R 500; B 1,000 to 6,000; L O c; a, e, dy i, q, y, «, x. 

Minnesota.— R 1,000 in cities; 500 in towns; B 2,000; a, d^ </*, n, 
i, x, (/, 2. 

Mississippi.— R 200 to 1,000 ; B 2,000 ; L O c or m ; a, g^, i, **, n, r, 
f"> Xy y. 

Missoum.— R 50 to 400 State, 500 to 800 co., no limit m.; B 2,000; 
L O c & m; a, d. i*, m, n, ar, y. 

Montana.— R 100 to 500; L O c; a, «•, c, rf, i,/, ?, ^, «. 

Nebkaska.— R 500 min. ; 1,000 min. in cities; L O m; a, &, c, cf, «, 
x,y,i,J^v. 

Nevada.— R 120 ; a, c, «, i, X;, ^, x, z. 

Nbw Hampshiae. — Prohibition of 6alo (not of manufacture), see 
page 40. 

New Jersey.— R 100 to 250; L O m ; a, d. 

New Mexico.— R 100 to 400 ; L O m ; a, d. «*, g^ i, n, a;. 

New Yokk.— R ao to 150 in towns, :jO to 250 in cities ; B 250 ; L O 
m (at the discretion of excise commissioners) ; a, d, «, i, p^ x, y, «. 

NoKTH Cauolina.— R 100; L O c «& m; a^gyUr^ y, t;. v*. 

Nolth Dakota.— Prohibition, see page 43. 

Ohio.— R 250 ; L O m ; a, a*, fl', At, q*, t, m, t;, sc, y*, «*. 

Oklahoma — R 250 to 750; a, c, tf, v, x, y. 

OuEGON.— R 400 ; B 1,000 ; L O m ; a, a*, d, d*, *, w, w, 

Pennsylvania.- R 75 to 500 (in cities Ist and 2d class 1,000) ; B 
2,000 : «, dy d*, ar, y, 

Rhode Island.— R 200 to 400 ; B 2,000 ; L O m ; a, d, A, y. 

South Carolina.- Prohibition in all unincorporated portions ; R 
75 min. ; B 100; L O m ; a, c, d, a;, y. 

SotTTH Dakota.— Prohibition, see i)age 43. 

Tennessee.- R 150 to 200; a, 6*. d, i, 7, r, *, ^ «, y. 

Texas.— R 600 ; B 5,000 ; L O c & m ; a, rf, «, J, m, Q', ar, y. 

Utah.— R 600 to 1,000 ; B 100 to 1,000; o, 6, c, «, i, m, ^, t?, a, y. 

Vermont. — Prohibition, see page 42. 

Virginia.— R 75 to 125; L O m ; a, «, a:, y. 

Washington.— R 300 to 1,000 ; L, O m ; a. 

WEt«T Virginia.- R 850 State (cities and towns may increase ad 
lib ^ ' ii c d V X Vm 

'wiiiCONsiN,— R100to200; B500; LOon increasing fee; a, d, «, i, 
ffy U Vy ar, y. 

Wyoming.— R 150 to 300 ; d, ^, ar, y. 

U. Retail liquor license or tax yearly (min., minimum ; max., maximum). 

B. Bond required to be given oy llcennees. 

io O. Local Option (c, by counties, iii.,bymnnlclnalltle6). 

a. Prolilbltlon of sales to uilnurs ; a*^ sales by uunors ; at, minors pro- 
hibited from buying, b. Prohibition of gales to apprentices; b*, to stu- 
dents, c. Prohibition of sales to persons of unsound mind. d. Prohibition 
of Males to drunkards ; d*. Intoxicated persons. 0. Prolilbltlon of sales to 
Indians ; e*, except Pueblos. /. Prohibition of sales to United States 
soldiers, or. Prohibition of sales to prisoners, h. Prohibition of sales to 
women, h* of sales by women; At, of sales to women in order to Induce 
llhcit intercourMe. i. Prohibition of adulteration of liquors :<*, of beer, 
t j, Prohibition of screens ; j*^ during illegal hours, k. Prouibltiou of treat. 
•ing; X;% by candidates. I, Prohibition or tables and chairs in saloons; 
• <*. of selling at tables, rh. Prohibition of mas' Ic. n. Prohiuitionorcertain 
spccitied games, o. Prohibition or selling in State Capitol, p. Probibl. 
lion of tilling many public buildings, q. Prohibition of sellinfir nt con- 
vert!!, tliHatres. (*tc.; 9*, of selling in brutbels. r. Prohibition uf helling 
Within a specified distance of a church. «. Prohibition of selling wii hin 
speclfleU distance of a school or institution of learning, t. Pi-Jiiibliion 
within specltled distances of certain public institutions ; (*, of a railway 
in process of construct itin ; <t, ofa laborers' cump. ». Prohibition of 
Hclling within certain distances from afair; u*, except In cities of 5UO,0UO 
population. V. Prohibitiun or salfs within a specltled distance uf a camp 
meeting; v*, of a political meeting ; rti Prohibition of all selling in cu»e 
or a riot. w. Prohibition of belling laadwHIlng.boUse. x. Prohibition 
uf selling on election day. y. Pronibltion of selling on Sunday ; y*. un- 
leM cltv councils suspend it. z. Prohibition of selling within certain 
bourn o^ the night, a. Common carriers prohibited from employing per- 
sons addicted to Intoxicants ; ce*, as engineers. 
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State Prohibitory liAivs, Past and Present. 

The States in which the general Prohibitory liqaor laws have lieen 
passed, the year of the passage, and repeal of each, if it has been re- 
pealed, and the political party or parties having control of the legia* 
latares that passed or repealed each law, are as follows : 



Statbs. 


pROUiBiTORY Law 

I*A88BD. 


Pbohibitobt Law 
Kepbalbo. 




Year. 


Party. 


Year. 


Party. 



Maine 


1&51 


Illinois 


1851 


Minnesota* 


1853 


Vermont 


1852 


Michigan 


1853 


Ohio 


1854 


Connecticut 


1854 


Iowa 


1865 


Indiana 


1855 


Pennsylvania 

Nebroslca '. . . 


1855 
1855 


MiHsissippi* 


1856 


Texas 


1855 


New York 


1855 


Michigan 


la'VS 


Kew Hampshire 

1 Delaware 


1855 
1855 


Maine 


ia58 


MasBachu setts 

Rhode Island 

8outh Carolinaf 

Kansas 


1869 
1875 
1881 
1881 


Iowa 


1884 


lihode Island 

North Daicota 

South Daicota 


1886 
1889 
1889 



Democratic. 


185G 


Damocratic. 


1853 


Democratic. 


1853 


Whig. 


• a • ■ 


Democratic. 


1853 


Democratic. 


1859 


Whig. 


187^2 


Democratic. 


1S56 


R. & K. N. 


1858 


Whig. 


1856 


Democratic. 


18C7 


Democratic. 


ia55 


Democratic. 


1876 


R. & K. N. 


1855 


Republican. 


1875 


li. & K. N. 


• • • • 


American. 


1857 


Republican. 


• • • t 


Republican. 


1875 


Republican. 


1875 


Democratic. 


• • • • 


Republican. 


• • • • 


Republican. 


• • • • 


Republican. 


1889 


Republican, 


• • • • 


Republican. 


• ■ • • 



Democratic. 
DemocraUc 

X 



Republican. 
Republican. 

Democratic. 
Republican. 

Democratic 

Republican. 

American. 

Republican. 
Republican. 



Republican. 



* Applied to spirituous liquors only, 
tricts. % Declared void by the courts. 



t Applied to unincorporated dU- 
I Nullified by weakening penalUei. 

Thus the parties that have passed prohibitory laws are: Demo- 
cratic, 10 ; Republican, 9 ; Republican and Know Nothing, 3 ; Whig, %\ 
American, 1. The parties that have repealed prohibitory laws arc: 
Democratic, 4 ; Republican, 7 ; American, 1. 

Prohibitory Itaws In Force In 1892* 

The following is a brief summary of the laws, constltntional and 
statutory, in force in States that are nnder a general protiibitory law 
throughout their entire extent. It does not aim to be complete, bat 
only to present the principal features of each Staters laws. A mnch 
more exhaustive summary will be found In the article on LegislatioB 
in the " Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition.'** 

Mains,— The Constitutional Amcudraent, adopted September 8, ISU. 

f provides : ** The manufacture and sale of Intoxicating liquors, not tnclud- 
ng cider, and the sale and keeping for sale of Intoxicating liquors, are aad 
shall be forever prohibited. Except, however, that the sale and keeping 
for aale of auch liquors for medicinal and mechanical purposes and the arts, 
and the sale and keeplue of cider, may be iiermltted under auch rules as the 
leKlslature may provide." Previous to the passage of the ConstUuUooal 
Anienduicut, a statutory prohibitory law had Dcen In force since lVt«ei- 
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ccpt two jcars from 1856 to 1858. The Constitutional Amendment is re- 
inforced uy stringent statutory laws, among the features of which are : 
Imprisonment two months and line of f l,U0Of or manufacturing Intoxicating 
liquor for sale (except elder); peddlers taking orders Aneat^ to I^SOO: 
transporting liquors illegally, |50 fine; common sellers fined $50 and 
f mnrisoned 10 days for first offense, for subsequent offenses, 6 months and 
$^; an ofllcer may seize without a warrant liquor Intended for unlawful 
Ftile ; for advertising liquors, $20 fine ; the possession of a United States 
permit is prima facte evidence of common seller ; bringing liquor Into the 
State, or carrying It about, $500 fine ; keeping drinking place, $100 and 60 
days ; agents are appointed to sell for medicinal, mechanical, and manufac- 
turing purposes only, under bond of $600, and If convicted of Illegal selling, 
they are dlsquallflcu for the position. 

Vermnnt.—A. statutory prohibitory law has been in effect since 1852, 
thoagh it has been amended and strengthened from time to time. No Con- 
stiiatlonal Amendment has ever been submitted. Agents arc appointed to 
sell for excepted purposes as in Maine, under bond of $600 ; if anvone sells 
llqnor in violation of law, he forfeits $10 for first conviction, $30 and one 
month imprisonment for second, $20 and three to six months for third ; 
common seller, first conviction, $1U0 ; subsequent convictions, imprison- 
ment four to twelve months; bringing liquor into the State, 120; second 
conviction $50 and three to ten months ; places where liquor Is kept and 
sold unlawfully are common nuisances, and shall be abated as snch ; tenant 
engaged in unlawful trafiic forfeits rights to premises; lessor knowingly 
permitting such use, fined $20 to $200 ; oflScer neglecting to prosecute, fined 
$20 to $100; payment of United States special tax prima Jade evidence of < 
being a common seller, and of the place being a nuisance. 

New JIampithire.—The prohibitory law is very defective, prohibiting 
sale only, and not manufacture. It was passed in 1855. Town agents may 
sell spirituous liquors to be used In the arts, and for medicinal, mechanical, 
and chemical purposes and wine for the sacrament, only ; a person not a 
town agent who shall sell or keep for sale spirituous Itquocs shall be fined 
$30, and for subsequent offenses, $100 or 90 days* imprisonment or l>oth ; 
common seller, fined $100 and Imprisoned not more than six months ; expos- 
ing signs, bottles, liquor labels, or a United States special tax recelnt is 
prtmnfncie evidence of violation of liquor law ; domestic wine or cider— 
except to be drunk on the premises— is not prohibited, nor are sales of 
** original packages " as Imported Into the United States. A Constitutional 
Amendment was submitted In 1889, but was defeated. 

JTanJNU.- The Constitutional Amendment, passed November 2, 1880, 
provides : ** The manufacture and sale of Intoxicating liquors shall be for- 
ever prohibited In this State, except for medicinal, scIentlQc, and mechanical 
purposes.'* Only druggists arc permitted to sell for excepted purposes, 
under bond of $1,000 not to violate the law ; petition for such permit must 
be signed by 25 reputable women over 21 years of age : a physician prescrib- 
ing or administering liquor In evasion of^ the law is fined $100 to $i500 or be 
Imprisoned 10 to 90 days; purchaser must make affidavit that he wants 
liquor for medicine and not for beverage \ to manufacture for excepted 
purposes, one must have petition signed by 100 voters, and file bond for 
¥10,000 not to sell except to duly authorized druggists ; persons selling with- 
out pennlt fined $100 to $500 and Imprisonment 90 to 90 days, and a druggist 
not keeping a record of sales, the same ; places where liquors are sold or 
manufactured unlawfully are nuisances, and the county attorney or any 
citizen may maintain action for abatement, and Injunction shall be granted 
at commencement of each action, without bond; persons violating an In- 
janctlon fined $100 to $500 and imprisoned SO days to six months : any person 
causing the intoxication of another person is liable for the charge of the 
Intoxicated person and $6 a day besides ; the county attorney may summon 
anyone he believes to have kiMwledge of a violation of the law; county 
attorneys fulling to prosecute violations of the law are fined $100 to $500 and 
Imprisoned 10 to 90 days and forfeit .heir offices ; any person (not duly 
authorized) who receives an order for liquor shall be punished for selling ; 
(Irunlst selling to a person who he has been notified by relatives uses liquor 
as a iteveragc, punlsued as a seller ; treating or giving liquor to any minor, 
punished by a nnc of $100 to $500 and imorisonment 80 days to sW months ; 
common carriers knowingly delivering liquor to a pei-son to be used unlaw- 
^lUy, $100 to $500 fine and SO to 60 days' imprisonment : selling liquor in 
soldiers' homes, $500 fine, or Imprisonment l year, minimum, or ooth. 

lowa.—X Constitutional Amendment was adopted In 1882, but was In- 
validated through a clerical error that occurred In the journal of the legls- 
^•ture. A statutory law was passed In 1884, and strengthened by further 
enactment in 1886 and 1888. District Court may Issue permits for the sale of 
lotoxlcatlng liquors for pharmaceutical and medicinal purposes, and wine 
for aacramental purposes : notice of application for a permit must be pulv 
liihed three weeks In a newspaper of the city, town, or county; bond, $1,000 r 
l>onQlt8 are deemed trusts reposed in the rcelplents, not as matters of rlghtt 
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and may be revoked by the court upon sufficient sbowlag ; a permit-holder 
must obtain through the county auditor a certificate authorizing hlui to 
purchase liquor ; any person making false representation upon papers re- 
quired under tlie act Is fined $20 tp |100 or Imprisonment 10 to 3U dsyt ; 
selllngwlthttutpcrmlt, by any device, $50 to $iOOfor first offense, 9300 to 
$300 with imprisonment not exceeding six months for subscqtient offcnxcsj 
in cases of unlawful manufacture, sale, or keeping, the buiiuing orjrround 
on which ft happens is a nuisance, and the user Is fined not over f l,000t any 
citizen of the county may maintain an action to abate and perpetually fo- 
join the same, and any person violating such Injunction shall be fined ^i> 
to $1,000, or imprisoned not more than six months, or both ; after conviction 
of keeping a nuisance, any person engaging in such unlawful business shall 
be Imprisoned three months to one year ; keeping a United States revenue 

f»erniit posted In any place of business Is evidence that the person ownlnR 
t Is engaged In unlawful selling ; transporting liquor without a certificate 
from the auditor designating for whom it Is intended, and that the party is 
duly authorized to sell for legitimate purposes, fined $100; keeping a club 
or place where liquors are distributed, fined $100 to $500. and imprfsonuiCDC 
90 days to six months ; persons making false statements to procure liquor of 
those authorized to sell, first offense $10 fine, second offense $20 fine ani 
imprisonment 10 to SO days. 

North Dakota.— The Constitution, adopted In 1890, proYldes : " No per- 
son, association, or corporation shall within this State manufacture for tale 
or for gift any Intoxicating liquor, and no person, association, or corporatloa 
shall Import any of the same for 8ale»or gift, or keep or sell, or offer tbe 
same for sale or gift, barter, or trade, as a beverage. The Legislative Ai- 
scmbly shall by law prescribe regulations for the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this article, aud shall thereby provide suitable penalties for the 
violations thereof." Any contravention of this constitutional Prohibition 
It punished for the first offense by fine of $200 to $1,000 and ImprisoonicDi 
90 days to one year ; subsequent offenses, imprisonment one to two yean: 
county judges Issue to registered pharmacists permits to sell IntoxicailDK 
liquor for medicinal, mechanical, and scientific purposes, and wine for 
sacramental purposes; a physician may prescribe liquor for a patient In ab- 
solute need of It ! otherwise prescribing it is fined $500 to $800 with Imprison- 
ment SO days to six months ; sales by permit-holders are made upon printed 
affidavits minutely specifying intended use, and a false aflldavit is punishable 
as perjury, by six months to two years* Imprlsonmont ; re-selllng liquor ob- 
tained under such aflidavlt, $100 to $500 fine with imprisonment SO to 90 dars ; 
druggists falling to record sales for Inspection, or selling Illegally, $300 to 
$l,000flne, 90 da3's to one year imprisonment, and disqualified to have per- 
mit again for five years; State's attorneys failing to prosecute violations of 
the law, $100 to $300 fine and 30 to 90 davs' imprisonment and f orfeltare of 
office ; places -where liquors are sold or kept In violation of law are 
nuisances, and upon establlslimcnt of the fact shall be abated, fnjonetion 
being granted at beginning of action; violation of injunction pnuisliedaf 
illegal soiling ; clul)S punished same as Illegal sellers; giving away liquor 
and evasions of the law, deemed unlawful soiling ; treating or giving liquor 
to a minor, punished as Illegal selling; carriers of Itquurs to be sold con- 
trary to law, $100 and $500 fine and SO to GO days' Imprisonment. 

South Dakota.— The Constitution, adopted In 1890, provides: *'>'<> 
>erson shall manufacture or aid in the manufacture for sale, any Intoxleat- 
ug liquor; no person shall sell or keep for sale, as a bcvcragr. any 
Intoxicating liquor. The Legislature shall by law proscribe regulation* fur 
the cnfurcemont of the provisions of this section, and provide suItaMo an*! 
adequate i)enaltics for the violation thereof." The statutes provide ibai 
a violation of the foregoing shall be punished bvaflne of $10uio$s00aod 
imprisonment 60 days to six months: county judges may Issue pertnlti to 
rogistered pharmacists to sell for medicinal, mechanical, sclent iflc.aod 
sacramental purposes ; any person signing a druggists* petition for a per- 
mit, knowing him to be In the habit of liecomlng Intoxicated, or not in kom'I 
faith In the phannncy business, is fined $50 to f 100, and a County 3mf 
granting a permit to such an a|>pllcant Is fined $500 to $1,000; any omcer 
wilfully falling to perform duties Imposed by this law, is lined $wn to law, 
Imprisoned 60 days to six monthe, and forfeits his oflice. InJUDctiuB 
provisions arc same as In North Dakota. 

Extent of Territory Covered by Problbltlon. 

The States included in the foregoinf; summary have an a^rcj^te 
area of 330,4C0 square miles, and an aggrcp^ate population of 5,2S0.4h 
people. This does not include Alaska, wlth^tts 577,390 square mile* 
of territory and 31,7a5 inhabitants, nor Indian territory, with its 31,*W 
square miles of territory and 74,907 inhabitants. Adding those toll* 
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States named the total territory covered by prohibitory laws is 948,250 
square miles, or 26 per cent, of the entire domain in the United States. 
The population is 5,827,260, or about per cent, of the total population. 
This docs not take into account the territory under local Prohibition 
laws which is considerable — probably as much more, with a popula- 
tion fully as great. It is not possible, however, to make an accurate 
estimate from data at hand. 

Principal Objections made Affalnst Prohibition. 

The objections most frequently urged against Prohibition are (1) 
that it does not prohibit ; or, in other words, that men who want to 
traffic in intoxicating liquors will not obey laws forbidding such 
traffic ; (2) that it deprives the State and municipality of an important 
source of revenue, and hence increases taxation; (3) that it injures 
business ; (4) that it drives away population ; (5) that it infringes 
** personal liberty ** ; (6) that the result aimed at may be better attained 
by some other method. To the philosophical argument involved in 
these objections, a very complete answer will be found in "Prohibi- 
tion, the Principle, the Policy, and the Party," (sec list of books relat- 
ing to the drink problem, pages 99-104). The reader will apply for him- 
self to these objections the facts related in the following paragraphs. 

Homr Problbitlon Affects Properly Valuation. 

Census Bulletin No. 192, issued by the Census Bureau under" 
date of June 4, 1892, is a statement of the total assessed valuation 
of real and personal property, in each of the States and Territories, 
for the census year 1890, as compared with the previous census of 1880. 
The table on next page is taken entirely from the bulletin, except the 
last column, which we have figured out from the two preceding columns. 
It should be observed that the "assessed valuation" of property in 
two different States may be in-an entirely different ratio to the actual 
value, and hence that comparisons between different States, unless 
this fact is taken into account, might be unfair. Thus, while the 
$962.12 per capita in Massachusetts represents about two-thirds of the 
actual value, the $203.63 per capita in Kansas represents only about 
one-fifth of the actual value. In comparing ihe same States at two dif- 
ferent periods the same would be true if the ratio of assessed to actual 
value had been changed. We infer, howeyer, that such has not been 
the case, except in Illinois, where the fact is stated in the foot-note of 
the Census table. It will be observed that, among the Eastern States, 
Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire have the largest increase in the 
per capita valuation of property. Two of these States have rock- 
ribbed Prohibition, while the other has Prohibition just enough to 
'* ruin business *M Of the Western States, Iowa has had a small in- 
crease, while the neighboring State of Illinois has suffered a decrease. 
Kansas has increased 26.06 per cent, per capita, while her neighboring 
High License State of Nebraska has suffered a decrease of 12.86 per 
cent, per capita. The great increase in the very new States is not 
cepecially significant, though it will be seen that the Prohibition State 
o( South Dakota leads all the rest in increase per cent. 
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FiDaBces of Maine* 

I The United States Censas Barean, in a bulletin pnblished nnder 
date of Feb. 23, 1802, compares the valaation an4 tazatiou of property 
and the State and local indebtedness of Maine in 1890 with the same in 
1880, and the following is a condensation of that bulletin : 



Valaation, Taxation, 

and 

Indebtedness. 



1880. 



1890. 






Per Capita. 



1880. 



1800. 



Valuation : 

Real Estate 

Personal Property. 

Total 

Tazatioh: 

State 

State, for schools. 

Ctonnties 

Minor divisions 

(schools excpM). 

Minor divis^ns for 

schools 

Total 

Inoebtedkess, 
State and Local : 

Bonded 

Floating 

Total 

Less Sinking Fund 

Net Indebtedness. 



$178,&'M,242 
62,122,474 



235,978,n6 

827,531 
285,979 
324,401 

8,092.678 

701,546 



5,182,135 



22,301,103 
3,156,592 



25,457,605 
2,221,715 



28,235,960 



$233,046,682 
75,183,019 



309,129,101 

295,100 
236,600 
335,963 

8,110,839 

044,356 



4,922,858 



15,787,025 
2,705,342 



18,582,367 
2,981,590 



i5,6oo,rrr 



34.56 
21.02 


$267.91 
95.73 


31.00 


863.64 


—64.34 
0.26 
3.56 


1.28 
0.36 
0.50 


0.59 


4.77 


34.61 


1.06 


-.5.00 


7.99 


—29.21 
—11.44 


34.87 
4.86 


—27.01 
34.20 


39.23 
3.42 


-32.86 


35.81 



$353.88 
113.78 

467.61 



0.45 
0.36 
0.51 

4.71 

1.43 

7.45 



23.88 
4.23 

28.11 
4.51 

23.60 



* Kunbers preceded by a mlnns sign (— ) represent a decrease. 

These statistics arc further analyzed by the Census Bulletin, with 
regard to places of over 2,500 population and places of less than 2,500 
population. It is admitted that Prohibition is better enforced in the 
small towns and rural districts, yet the valuation per capita of real 
estate increased more than twice as much ($220.07 to $311, or 41 per 
cent.), as in the larger towns ($338.53 to $405.94, or 20 per cent.) ; and 
taxation decreased in the smaller places from $5.84 per capita in 1880 
to $5.09 per capita in 1890, or 13 per cent., while it decreased in the 
larger towns from $11.15 in 1880 to $10.31 in 1890, or 7^ per cent. ; in- 
debtedness, which is very small in the small places, decreased from 
17.01 per capita in 1880 to $5.51 in 1890, while in the larger places it 
decreased from $53.93 to $82.47. 

Prolilbltloii and Savlnss Bank Deposits. 

The money deposited in the Qnincy Savings Bank, of Qoincy, 
Mass., increased from $1,034,382 in 1881 tP «1,606,564 in 1890-the town 
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nnnKcaa or HBlne. 

The United Stat«s Censu. Bureau. In a bnlletin published under 
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being No-license all the time. In the same period two new savings 
banks were established on the co-operative plan, the older of which, 
had on Jan. 1, 1891, 257 members, whose deposits aggregated S25,915» 
while the other had ;^9 memberSx whose deposits aggregated $19,290. 

The deposits in the savings banks of Maine have shown a steady 
increase for a number of years. The Increase from 1890 to 1891 wa^ 
$2,497,285.54, the aggregate amount in the former year boing 
$47,781,166.90, in the latter year $50,278,452.44. The total number of 
depositors increased from 140,521 to 146,608. 

Problbltion and Taxation. 

During the Nebraska Amendment campaign of 1890, the Voic4 
obtained from a majority of the county treasurers of that State, aod 
also from a majority of the county treasurers of the near-by Prohibi- 
tion States of Iowa and Kansas, reports as to the assessed valuation, 
rates of taxation, and ratio of assessed to actual valuation in 1889, in 
their respective counties. The results of that investigation were sum- 
marized as follows (Voice of Oct. 30, 1890) : 



State. 



O 0) . 
so S 



§D_3 






« ® S o 
■aft 



©a 



S}0 



00 ^ 










3Q s^a j 



Iowa (72 Counties) 

Nebraska (68 Counties) 
Kansas (73 Counties. . . 



.884 


.26 


1.134 


.269 


1.677 


.66 


2.227 


.277 


.939 


.41 


1.349 


.274 



.350 
.3$*1 



The above refers only to county and State taxes. The city trcns- 
urcrs of a number of cjties furnished to the Voice of October 2, 189i>. 
the reports summarized on opposite page, regarding taxation in their 
respective cities, in 1889, for municipal purposes. 

City taxes vary so greatly from local reasons, economical or ex- 
travagant city government, local improvements, etc., that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to make a comparison from which just conclusions can 
be drawn. The most that can be said is that Ihe fad of Prohibitiou 
does not make taxes higher than in cities receiving large sums from 
license fees. To show this, it is necessary only to show tliat there are 
prosperous, growing cities in Prohibition States whose tax-rates arc 
not higher than those of similar cities in license States, and that cities 
in the same State (either License or Prohibition) show as great a dif- 
ference in mnnicipal tax-rates as cities under different systems of 
saloon laws, and therefore that such differences are due entirely to 
local reasons, such as those above mentioned. The five or six repre- 
sentative cities selected from each of the following States are examples 
merely. 
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Assessed valu- 
ation of all 

property, real 
or personal 



Tax levied for 
city purposes, 

including 
school (1889). 




Kansas. 

Topeka 

Kansas City 

Salina 

Ottawa 

Abilene 

I9EBBA8KA. 

Omaha 

Lincoln 

Grand Island.... 

1; .*emont 

Wahoo 

HiSROURI. 

St. Joseph 

Hannibal 

Carthage 

Aloberly 

Clinton 

Iowa. 

Bnrlington 

Cedar Kapids.... 

Bes Moines 

Dubuque 

Muscatine 

Oskaloosa 

Waterloo 

Michigan. 

Jackson 

East Saginawl . . . 

haginaw 

Battle Creek 

Manistee 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis 

Duluth 

Winona 

Red Wing 

Hastings 

Bratnerd 

Anoka 

Wisconsin. 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Sheboygan 

Appleton 

Manitowoc 



$9,228,838.60 

8,000,000.00 

1,735,189.79 

1,300,000.00 

815,000.00 

20,047,589.00 

5,600,000.00 

1,059,068.00 

837,000.00 

290,000.00 

23,610,000.00 
8,402,880.00 
1,645,678.00 
1,050,000.00 
1,114,020.00 

4,393,445.00 
8,172,300.00 
11,396,840.00 
17,868,940.00 
2,462,567.00 
1,299,979.00 
1,035,689.00 

7,037,040.00 
10,665,220.00 
5,-^00,000.00 
3,780,151.00 
2,378,610.00 

127,101,861.00 
22,047,322.00 
6,832,228.00 
1,770,988.00 
1,186,790.00 
1,641.621.00 
1,417,531.00 

6,396.917.00 
100,498,200.00 
7,093,005.00 
3,742,485.00 
3,504,725.00 
1,821,325.00 



$278,n0.93 

237,600.00 

50,667.54 

43,.'S00.00 

29,340.00 

994,881.42 

217,342.05 

44,701.80 

85,363.25* 

11,890.00 

aS9,465.00t 
62,952.34 
81,267.88 
25,200.00 
16,710.30 

184,446.78 
90,029.82t 
831,648.04^ 
188,500.09t 
66,489.30 
67,005.47 
89,515.08 

148,509.93 

251,353.20 

112.890.00 

48,500. OOt 

69,931.13 

2,948,290.95 
414.489.65 
198,818.66 
27,987.a3t 
19,049.61 
84,474.04 
30,496.92 

79,618.57 
1.831,746.71 
167.040.56 
97,951.35 
84,176.60 
46,291.65 



$500 


$3.02 


850 


2.97 


400 


2.92 


400 


8.85 


450 


8.60 


700 


4.96 


600 


3.95 


600 


4.22 


800 


4.25 


500 


4.10 


230 


1.65 


150 


1.85 


300 


1.90 


300 


2.40 


200 


1.50 


400 


4.20 


400 


2.84 


600 


2.91 


200 


1.05 


300 


2.70 


400 


4.43 


250 


8.73 


300 


2.11 


150 


2.36 


150 


2.13 


200 


1.28 


300 


2.94 


400 


2.32 




1.88 


250 


2.91 


300 


1.58 


150 


1.60 


150 


2.10 


200 


2.15 


150 


1.24 


200 


1.82 


200 


2.35 


250 


2.62 


800 


2.40 


200 


2.54 



$ .60 

.85 
.78 
.84 
.80 

.71 
.66 
.70 
.53 
.82 

.72 
1.24 
.63 
.80 
.75 

1.05 
.71 
.58 
.52 
.90 
1.11 
1.60 

.70 

1.67 

1.42 

.64 

.98 

.68 

"iiie 

.53 

i.or 

1.40 
1.08 

.83 

.91 

1.18 

1.05 

.80 

1.27 



* Fremout'8 report does not fnclude water-works and Interest on water 
bond and court house and intersection bonds. 

t Not stated whether or not school tax is included. 

t School tax not Included. 

I Saginaw and East Saginaw are now one. 
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Sales of Fermented Iilqaors In Prohibition States. 

As will be seen by the table on page 10, the liqaor trade report no 
sales of fermented liquors in Maine and Vermont. The Bales in 
Kansas fell oS as follows : 

1886 17,482 gallo ns. 

1801... 2,060 gallons. 

In Iowa the falling off was less striking, bat still it was marked : 
1886 197,372 gallo ps. 

1891 105,948 gallons. 

Prohibition and 'Whiskey-Drinklnc* 

It is admitted on all hands that the traffic in fermented liquors Is 
seriously interfered with by Prohibition. But it is frequently 
asserted that whiskey and the stronger beverages take the place of 
beer. By the diagrams on pages 7, 8, and 9, and the table on page 23 
it will be seen that the collections of Internal Revenue from the 
manufacture and sale of distilled spirits and the number of dealers 
in Prohibition States as compared with license States of the same 
group, do not indicate that the assertion is true. A few other facts 
will serve to indicate further the gratuitous character of the assertion : 

Of the total collections of Internal Revenue from 
spirituous liquors in the United States in 1884, 
Iowa, then under license, contributed 2.9739 per cent 

Of the same in 1891, Iowa contributed 1205 per cent. 

Of the total collections from the manufacture 
and sale of spirituous liquors In the United 
States in 1880, Kansas, then in its last year of 
license, contributed 1434 per cent 

Of the same in 1891, Kansas contributed 0474 per cent. 

The total collections j9«r<7api<a from the manufac- 
ture and sale of distilled spirits in the whole 
country in 1887 was $1 .128 

The collections per capita from distilled spirits in 

Maine in 1887* were .028 

The collections 77tfr capi/a from distilled spirits in 

Vermont in 1887* were .035 



* In 1887 Vermont and Maine were consolidated In the collection district 
of New Hampshire, and their separate collections In subsequent years are 
not obtainable. 



DrBE-St»re Traffic In Prolilblllon States. 
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The figures in the Census BuUetin were partly proof gallons, partly 
ordinary gallons. In the foregoing table the proof gallons have been 
added in with the ordinary gallons. 

The States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Iowa, and Kansas were under Prohibition all or the greater part of 
the time covered by the investigation. North Dakota and South 
Dakota did not adopt Prohibition until later. The six Prohibition 
States compare with the 15 license States included in the table and 
with the whole country as follows : 



STATB8. 


Beverage 

Spirits. 


• 

o 
p4 


Other 
Spirits. 


• 

ft 
o 


Total. 


• 

S 

P. 

u 

& 


6 Prohibit'n States. 
15 License States . . 
Whole Uuit'd;state8 


127,508 
1,053,430 
1,483,130 


.025 
.027 
.024 


62,003 
605,887 
764,584 


.Old 
.015 
.012 


179,611 
1,659,307 
2,247,n4 


.036 
.042 
.036 



The above figures are for the retail trade only. The figures for 
the entire amount of spirituous liquors consumed in the arts, manu- 
factures, and medicine, as stated by this Census Bulletin are : 



States. 


Beverage 
Spirits. 


• 

a 
O 

u 


Other 
Spirits. 


• 

o 

hi 


Total. 


i 

"Si 

o 


6 Prohibiten States 
Whole United States 


211,524 
2,702,650 


.042 
.132 


382,483 
8,274,192 


.076 
.043 


594,007 
10,976342 


.118 
.173 



Prohibition and *^ Orlgrliial Packages." 

The pressure which Prohibition exerts upon the llqnor traffic 
was relieved for a short time in 1890 by the "Original Package e' de- 
cision* of the United States Supreme Court. That famous decision 
was rendered April 28, 1890, and Congress passed the law subjecting 
original packages to State laws August 11, 1890. The increase in 
** Federal permits*^ to original package dealers, therefore, would not 
appear for the special tax year ended April 30, 1890. But the lu* 



*The "Original Package** decision was, In brief, that a State cannot. 
wltlioucaBpecIalact of Congress, prohibit or restrain by taxation theiin- 

Sortatlon into the State from another State of a legitimate article of inter 
late comuierce, provided the article be In the orl^nal, unbroken package 
In which It was shipped ; and the Imported package was held not to have 
mingled with the common mass of property In the State and become sub- 
ject to State laws until the sale was completed, and the package delivered 
to the purchaser. The law passed by Congt*eBB empowered a State to make 
an exception of Intoxicating liquor, and defined that article as having couie 
under the operation of State laws when it came within the boundafy of tlie 
State. " ' 
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temal Kevenae Department has famiBhed the Voice (April 16, 1891), 
the equated number of apecial tax payers for the fiscal year ended 
June ao, 1890, and covering, therefore, two months of the original 
packag^e period. Appended below is a comparison of the number of 
" Federal permits ^* taken out in Iowa and Kansas for these two years, 
ten naonths of which overlap, and the difference between which seems 
to be due to the relaxation of prohibitory laws under the original 
package regime, from May 1 to June 80 : 





Spxcial Tax 
Year, rKNDEo 
April 30, 1890. 


Fiscal Yxab, 
xndsd junx 
SO, 1890. 


Incrxasx for two 

"OXIQIMAL PaGXAGX** 

Months. 


Btats. 


Ltq*r Dealers,* 


Ltq r Dealers.* 


Liquor Dealers.* 




as 

•> 






3 

5- 




• 

3 


9 
00 


"3 


Total 

In- 
crease, 


Per 
Cent, of 

In- 
crease. 


Iowa 


3.255 
l,^76 


258 

153 


8,508 
1,429 


4,165 
1,(«K 


870 
291 


4,535 

1,929 


910 
862 


117 
188 


1,027 
600 


82 


Kansas 


40 







* Wholesale and retail combined, 

ProlilblUon and Popalatlon* 

The claim made by the advocates of license that prohibitory liquor 
laws drive away desirable elements of population, and interfere with 
the normal growth of States and localities under such laws, is not 
borne out by population statistics. Kansas increased in population 
from 996,096 in 1880 to 1,427,096 in 1890, an aggregate of 431,000, or 43.27 
per cent., which was greater than the increase of Missouri, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, or California— all growing States under various systems of 
license. Iowa's increase in population from 1880 to 1890 was greater 
than that of Illinois, exclusive of the city of Chicago, and greater than 
that of Indiana or Ohio. Iowa's increase, moreover, was greater from 
1885 to 1890 (1,753,960 to 1,911,896) under Prohibition than from 1880 to 
1885 (1,624,615 to 1,753,960) under license. The population of Maine 
and Vermont is chiefly rural, and those States have contributed, with the 
other New England States, largely to the great increase in Western popu- 
lations. Nevertheless, their growth in population has been about the 
same as that of other New England States, exclusive of the large cities. 

ProlilblUon Compared ^w^ltli I«lcense In Connecticut* 

The State of Connecticut was under Prohibition for the seven 
years from 1866 to 1872, and its criminal reports for the period shows 
as follows : • 

The total commitments to the county jails of Connecticut, for 
drunkenness, assault and battery, breach of peace and 
vagrancy, for the seven years from 1866 to 1872, under 
Prohibition, were 9,120 

The same fur the seven years from 1873 to 1879, under license 

and Local Option, were 18,674 



* See "Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition,** page 527. 
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No-Iilcense Cities Compared 'wltli lilcense Cities* 

The Local Option eystem of MaesacbusettR, by which each city 
and town votes annually on the qaestion of License or No-license of 
saloons for the succeeding year, furnishes an opportunity to com- 
pare the two policies. The reports of the Prison Commissionera of 
the State for 1889, 1890, and 1891 (year ended September SO) give the 
following statistics of arrests and arrests for drunkenness in the 
several cities of the State (except Chicopee, Marlboro, and Pittsfield, 
which did not become cities until January 1, 1891): 





Popula- 
tion 
(1890) 


Total Arrests. 


ARRBSriB 70B 
DRUMRENNBaS, 


City. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1889. 


1890. 


1801. 


Boston 

Brockton 

Cambridge.... 

Chelsea 

Fall River 

Pitchburg 

Gloucester.... 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Lowell 


448,477 
27,294 
70,028 
27,909 
74,398 
22.037 
24,651 
27,412 
85,637 
44,654 
77,696 
65,727 
28,031 
40,733 
13,947 
24,379 
14,990 
16,728 
90,801 
40,152 
44,179 
25,448 
18,707 
13,499 
64.656 


37,592 

668 

1,409 

1,370 

2,320 

667 

794 

745 

1,211 

1,860 

4,305 

2,299 

460 

1,493 

833 

639 

347 

160 

1,502 

1,185 

2,203 

891 

682 

526 

3,837 


35,766 

720 

1,617 

1,171 

2,442 

613 

805 

870 

1,153 

2,416 

3.836 

2,340 

441 

1,547 

720 

768 

353 

200 

1,244 

1,101 

2,204 

798 

849 

428 

8,269 


87,047 

838 

2,116 

1,461 

2,337 

938 

945 

1,369 

1,239 

2,783 

4,803 

2,842 

481 

1,526 

792 

1.029 

404 

218 

1,362 

1,266 

1,972 

995 

1,140 

520 

8,719 


25,244 

407 
696 
896 

1,861 
470 
439 
455 
060 

1,105 

3,219 

1,676 
123 
991 
647 
316 
261 
76 

1,166 
759 

1,667 
674 
862 
908 

2,985 


24,518 
481 
7&I 
814 

1,561 
439 
479 
650 
655 

1,696 

2,787 

1,174 
105 

1,063 
665 
892 
297 
114 
921 
094 

1,625 
608 
687 
260 

2,901 


25,798 
486 
995 
899 

1,231 
708 
693 
012 
691 

3,656 


Lynn 


1,960 


Maiden 

New Bedford.. 
Newburyport.. 

Newton 

Northampton.. 

Ouincy.i 

Salem 


178 
1,015 
579 
686 
838 
1« 
089 


Somerville.... 
Springfield.... 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Woburn 

Worcester .... 


806 

1,421 

720 

337 
2,670 


Other Cities 
and Towns. . 


1,327,164 
913,371 


69,893 
13,223* 


67,671 
13,173t 


74,182 
12,932 


46,808 
6,850 


45.982 
6,882 


60,309 
6,203 




2,250,535 


83,116 


80,844 


87,114 


53,158 


62,814 


66,612 



*Not Including any report from towns of Blanford and Brookfield. 
population In 1H9U, 3,967. 

t Not includluR any report from the town of West Brookfield, popola. 
ClOQ In 189U, 1.592. 

Of the above cities, the ones italicized were under local Prohlbl- 
tlon for the entire time. The following table presents a comparison 
of the License and No-license towns with regard to the ratio of 
arrests for drunkenness to the total and the average per cent, of 
arrests and arrests for drunkenness to the population: 
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CiTZBS. 



I 


*4 • 


«*-s 


ofl 


II 


o 


ao 


a CO 


o** 


«"3 


&^ 


ki O 


Cent. 
1 f ormfi 


age. pe 
t8 top 




U OD 




Ave 
arre 



hi o 

o 

MOD 

^ a 



LiCBNSB. 

Tannton 

Waltham 

Bostoo 

Chelsea 

Fall River 

Bltchburg 

Gloucester 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

iiawrence 

Lowell 

Jbynn 

New Bedford 

Newburyport 

Northampton 

^Jiwdii •■■•••••••••■» 



76.90 
68.96 
68.66 
65.11 
&8.50 
72.68 
50.35 
64.11 
55.68 
66.27 
74.81 
71.61 
67.65 
76.87 
81.16 
74.88 



3.25 
4.58 
8.20 
4.77 
3.18 
3.35 
3.44 
3.64 
3.37 
5.27 
5.55 
4.47 
3.78 
5.61 
2.46 
4.44 



2.61 
3.16 
5.63 
3.12 
2.04 
2.39 
2.04 
2.33 
1.88 
8.49 
4.14 
3.20 
2.53 
4.28 
1.99 
3.33 



Cities. 



J, 


%^ • 


9-: 


od 


|3 


o 


a o 


a c8 


B** 


ora 


b.*H 


u ^ 


Ao 


. P- 


00 


^ O 


P ■* 


S-? 


9 O 


©** 




»4 OB 


%4 O 


0) 0) 


S> 


> fc 


P4 


"<{ e« 



«§. 

bi o 

o 

«♦* 

PfiOD 



S.1 



License. 

Springfield..., 

Woburn 

Worcester . . . < 



NO-LlCEHSB. 

Brockton 

Cambridge 

Maiden 

M eWbon ......•..•• 

Qaincy 

SomerviUe 



72.31 
57.18 
73.22 



68.71 



61.86 
45.94 
28.94 
55.13 
55.71 
63.63 



52.67 



4.81 
3.89 
4.26 



5.82 



2.71 
2.47 
2.01 
3.33 
1.15 
2.95 



2.62 



3.48 
2.22 
8.11 

4.00 



1.68 
1.13 

.68 
1.85 

.64 
1.88 



1.34 



Thus the average per cent of arrests for crime in the license 
(dties is two and one-third times as great as in the Prohibition cities, 
and the average per cent, of arrests for drunkenness is three times as 
great. It is assumed that the population in 1890 is the average popu- 
lation of the three years. 

Protalblllon in Worcester, Idass. 

The records of the Police department and of the City Relief de- 
partment of Worcester, Mass., for the year ended April 30, 1890, under 
a $1,200 license, and for the year ended April 30, 1891, under Prohibi- 
tion, present the following contrast: 



1889-90. 
$1,200 License. 



1880-91. 

HO-LlCENSE. 



Total arrests 

Arrests for drunkenness 
Relief orders drawn 



8,846 

2,926 

$5,579 



2,589 

1,590 

$4,301 



Prohibition In Atlanta. 

During 1887 and a part of 1886, the city of Atlanta, <}a., was under 
local Prohibition. The following is the exhibit of arrests and of arrests 
for drunkenness in the city for the first nine monthi^ of 1887 under 
Prohibition as compared with the first nine months of 1888 under High 
License:* 



•Economics of Prohibition, p. 39S. 
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Total Arrests 


Arrests for 
Drunkenness. 


Months. 


1887. 
Prohibi- 
tion. 


1888. 

£1,000 

License. 


1887. 
Prohibi- 
tion. 


1888. 

ftl.OOO 

License. 


January 


1 

349 
882 
400 
4(>8 
540 
541 
667 
699 
578 


575 
671 
667 
650 
642 
623 
738 
724 
620 


59 
85 
63 
78 
73 
70 
80 
84 
02 


190 


February 


184 


Marcti 


210 


April 


139 


Muy 


131 


June 


106 


July 


156 


August 


171 


September 


196 






Totals 


4,524 


5,805 


674 


1«U0 







The arrests each year in Atlanta, from 1883 to 1889, according to 
the police departments statistics, were as follows:* 



Year. 



Liquor Law. 



Pop- 
ulation. 



Total 
Arrests. 



Populitt*n 

to 1 

ArreMt. 



1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 



Low License 

Low License 

Low License 

Six months Prohibition 

Prohibition 

High License 

High License 



49,517 
53,812 
56,837 
60,000 
65,000 
70,000 
75,000 



5,578 
5,824 
6,305 
5,578 
6,188 
7,817 
10,379 



8.8 
0.8 
0.0 
10.7 
10.3 
8.0 
7.2 



The Atlanta Con%iit'ution^ which never fully espoused Prohibitton, 
in its issue of June 21, 1887, commenting on the falling off of arrests 
said: 

"There has been 40 per cent, falling off In the number of arrests, not- 
withstanding there has been a rigid Interpretation of the law, under which 
arrests are made. Formerly, if a man was sober enough to walk home, be 
was not molested. Now, If there Is the sUghest variation from the state 
in which the center of gravity falls in a line Inside the base, the party la 
made to answer for such variation at the station house.** 

Jaoxv lilcense, No-I«lcense, and BEIcli I<leeitfl« In 
Cbarlesftoii, W. Va* 

Total arrests for the year ended April 30, 1886, under $300 
license 

Total arrests for the year ended April 30, 1887, no-Ilcense 

Total arrests for the year ended April 80, 1888, under $860 
license 



Economics of Prolilbltion, page 296. 
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ProtalbUlon Compared ivltli I«lcense In Provldenee* 

The State of Rhode Island was under Prohibition from July, 
1886, to June, 1889. The Police Statistics of the City of Providence 
show the following : 

Total arrests for all offenses In the City of Providence from 
January to June, 1886, six months before Prohibition 
went into effect 8,075 

Total arrests for all offenses for the corresponding period of 
1887, under Prohibition, after the law had been in effect 
six months 2,061 

Total ariests for the first six months after license was restored 

(July to December, 1889) 8,509 

Arrests for drunkenness, disorderly conduct and revelling for 

the last six months before Prohibition went into effect. . . . 2,868 

Same for six months of Prohibition 1,621 



Hisli lilcenae and I«o¥V I«lcense In I^arse Cities* 

Of the 15 largest cities in the United States, the police statistics of 
which are analyzed on pages 84-5, six — Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Boston, Pittsburgh, and Detroit — were under High License, 
$500 or over ; while the other nine. New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, New Orleans, and 
Washington were under low license, or a very moderate fee, not over 
S^O. The average population to each arrest, the average population 
to each arrest for drink offenses, and the per cent, which arrests for 
drink offenses form of the total arrests in each group is as follows: 



Groups of Cities. 


Population 
to each 
Arrest. 


Population 
to each Arrest 

for a 
Drink Offense 


Per Cent. 

Drink Arrests 

Form 

of Total 


Six High License Cities. . . . 
Nine Low License Cities. . . 


17.7 
15.6 


23.5 
22.6 


75.5 
68.9 



The High License cities seem to have the advantage in the relative 
amount of crime to the population, but a much larger per cent, of the 
total arrests are for drink offenses. Moreover, the High License city 
of Pittsburgh has the largest proportion of arrests for drink offenses to 
population, while Boston follows close after Washington, and the 
High License cities are kept down in their average only by St. Louis, 
which has a most abominable police system, in the matter of arrest- 
ing and classifying "drunks.*^ 

The VoUe in 1889 obtained police and excise statistics from 41 
nigh License cities, having an aggregate population of 4,455,189, and 
an average license fee of $665 annually; and from 70 Low License cities, 
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having a population of 4,599,957 and an average license fee of 912S 
annually. It was found that the population to each saloon, the total 
arrests, the arrests for drunkenness and disorderly conduct and th« 
per cent which arrests for drunkennesss and disorderly condact form 
of the total arrests, were as follows : 



Groups op Citibb.* 



CIS 

PUP 

o «s 



I.- 

a S 



^ <o s 

auMs a 

» sQo 

s 



<&' 



111 

0) 



o 



41 High License Cities. 
79 Low License Cities.. 



863 
179 



216,132 
230,877 



121,877 
122,179 



86.6 
87.6 



68 



* For theHe cities In detail, see the Voice of December 36, 1889, or "Cyclo* 
pedla of Temperance and Prohibition,** pages 210 and 211* 

Hlari^ lilcense In RIaBsacliaBetts. 

The State of Massachusetts, in 1888, adopted a High License Imw, 
limiting the number of saloons to one in 1,000 population (one in 600 in 
Boston), and placing the license fee at $1,000 minimum. Reference to 
the table of Massachusetts criminal statistics on page 84, will show 
that there was a considerable increase in 1889 and 1890 over 1888 and 
1887 in the matter of arrests and of arrests for drunkenness. The 
statistics of the number of saloons, total arrests and arrests for drunk- 
enness in several of the larger cities of the State from 1886 to 1880, are 
given below: 



License 
Fee. 



Nnmber 

of 
Saloons. 



Total 
Arrests. 



Arreste 

for 
Drnnk- 
ennuttn. 



Boston — 

1886 

1887 , 

1888 

1889 

Lowell— 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Fall River- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Ltnn — 

1886 , 

1887 , 

1888 , 

1889 



$260 

850 

400 
1,000 

$250 

250 

500 
1,300 

No report 
$500 
1,000 
1,300 

No report 
No report 

$400 

1,300 



1,363 

1,287 

1,199 

688 

879 

419 

217 

64 

No report 
350 
260 
56 

No report 
No report 
118 
45 



28,510 
80,681 
86,000 
40,066 

8,393 
8,4^ 
4,150 
4,557 

2,456 
1,982 
2,372 
2,414 

1,688 
1,662 
2,266 
2,477 



16,179 
19,141 
23,044 
H991 

2,290 
2,601 

2,ttao 

8,807 



u 

1,154 
1,248 
1,520 



1,021 
1,641 
1,779 
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In the foregoing cities, the aggregate number of saloons was 
rednced from 2,286 in 1888 to 900 in 1889, or over 60 per cent., and at the 
same time the arrests for all crimes increased from 56,107 to 61,589, 
or over eight per cent., while the arrests for drunkenness increased 
from 36,606 to 40,037, or over nine per cent. 

The license year in Massachusetts ends May 1, and the police year 
usually with the calendar year (in Boston it is Nov. 30); so that the 
year 1889 does not represent an entire year under High License. 
The difference between the figures for 1889 here, and on page 64, is due 
to the fact that the year there taken by the Prison CommlsBionere 
ended Sept. 80. 

BEiKli lilcense in Minnesota* 

Minnesota's High License law, under the provisions of which the 
license fee in cities of over 10,000 population is not less than ^l^OOO* 
in other cities not less than $500, went into effect in 1888. The follow' 
ing statistics of the number of saloons and arrests for crime indicate 
the effect of High License on crime : 



CmBs. 



License 

Year 
Ended. 



License 
Fee. 



No. 

of 

Saloons 



Police 

Year 

Ended. 



Total 
Arrests, 



Arrests 

for 
Drunk- 
enness. 



HiNNEAFOmS 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

St. PAUii— 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Winona— 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 



Mayl 


$500 


334 


M'ch 31 


3,003 


n 


500 


3:34 


^i 


5,463 


Julyl 


1,000 


230 


(( 


. 6,W8 


(4 


1,000 


244 


Dec. 31 


6,132 


Dec. 31 


■ $100 


700 


Oct. 31 


4,855 


a 


100 


400 


Dec. 31 


7,546 


(4 


1,000 


386 


14 


6,862 


ii 


1,000 


386 


i( 


6,888 


M*ch81 


$100 


93 


Dec. 31 


485 


ii 


100 


107 


44 


340 


(( 


1,000 


37 


i( 


596 


ii 


1,000 


39 


4i 


637 



1,839 
2,811 
2,647 
2,558 



1,462 
2,494 
2,368 
2,394 



813 
183 
348 
241 



It will be noticed that in St. Paul a change was made in the police 
year, making the last *' year ^* of low license 14 months long, and mak- 
ing an apparent decrease in arrests the first year of High License, 
though there was an actual increase. In Minneapolis the total arrests 
increased the first year under $1,000 license, but the arrests for drunk- 
enness decreased, suggesting quite forcibly what is asserted by persons 
in position to know, that drunks were returned under some other name 
or were piloted home by the accommodating police. But even such 
subterfuges could not cover up the increase of arrests, as shown by the 
fact that, for the last nine months of 1889, the total arrests were more 
than for any preceding year, and the number of drunks was also far 
larger in proportion. 
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The table gives Minneapolis for two years and three months under 
$500 license, with an annual average of arrests (equating the number 
for the year in which the change was made according to the lime under 
each system) of 4.834; and an annual average of 7,106 for the year and 
a half of $1,000 license; St. Paul, in two years and two months of $100 
license, had an annual average of 5,684 arrests; for two years of $1,000 
license, it averaged 6,875 arrests. Winona in two years and three 
, months of $100 license had an annual average of 477 arrests, while in 
the two years and one month of $1,000 license it had an annual average 
of 601 arrests. Comparing on the same basis the arrests for drunken- 
ness for the same periods, Minneapolis under $500 license had an annual 
average of 2,361 ; under $1,000 license an annual average of 3,038; St. 
Paul under $100 license, 1,825; under $1,000 license, 2,388; Winona 
under Low License, 259; under High License, 291. 

Hlffli I^icense in Clilcago. 

The license fee for an ordinary saloon in Chicago has been $500 
since 1886. In 1884 and 1885, it was $500 for an ordinary liquor saloon 
and $150 for a beer saloon. In 1883, it was $103; and in 1882, $50. 
The following figures show the number of saloons each year since 18S2 
and the number of arrests for all crimes, and arrests for disorderly 
conduct— drunkenness not being charged as a crime by the Chicac^o 
police : 



• Year. 


License 
Fee. 


Number 

of 
Saloons. 


Total 
Arrests. 


Dis< 

orderly 

Conduct. 


Expenses 

for 

Police Dept. 


1882 


$ 52 

103 

15001 

■)i5or 

15001 

lisof 

500 
500 
500 
500 
600 
500 


3,759 
3,747 

3,365 

3,487 

3,700 
8,944 
8,984 
4,175 
5,628 
5,600 


44,281 
46,505 
50,432 
48,119 
62,230 


18,a36 
21,415 

23,060 

25,407 

26,067 
27,630 
31,164 
27,536 
87,063 


S 659J250.70 


1883 


703,570.06 


1884 


1,079,834.74 


1885 


1886 


1,192,7B9.56 


1887 


1,305,562.67 


1888 


1,450,437.40 


1889 


1,603,594.00 


1890 


2.200,1^6.96 


1891 









Chicago^s chief of police asked for an appropriation of $3,091,578, 
to cover the expenses of 1891. 



Hisli Ucense in Plilladelplila* 

The Brooks High License Law, making the fee $500 in place of $50, 
went into effect June 1, 1888. For the police years 1888 and 1880 (ended 
December 31), there was a decided decrease in the number of aiTest% 
principally in arrests for drunkenness. The license and police statistic 
for 1886 to 1800 (license year ended May 30, and police year ended Docein- 
ber^l), are as follows: 
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Year. 


License 
Fee. 


Number 

of 
Saloons. 


Total 
Arrests. 


Arrests 

for 
Drunken- 
ness. 


Expenses 

of 

Police Dept. 


1886 


$ 50 

50 
500 
500 
500 


6,140 
5.778 
1,343 
1,204 
1,172 


53,409 
57,944 
46,899 
42,673 
49,148 


28,122 
30,789 
22,638 
17,075 
20,937 


$1,625,915 
1,532,933 


1887 


1888 


1,767,906 


1889... 

1890 


1,807,700 
1,801,835 







The advocates of High License have used Philadelphia as an ex- 
ample proving the efficiency of High License as a temperance measure. 
A more plausible explanation of the decrease in arrests, and princi- 
pally in arrests for drunkenness, is the fact that under the law, the 
arrest of drunken persons in a licensed saloon imperils the saloon- 
keeper's chances of getting his license renewed; whereas, under the old 
system, it was customary to call a policeman to remove drunken persons. 
No like decrease was noticeable in other cities of Pennsylvania under the 
same law. The arrests for drunkenness in Pittsburgh, the next largest 
city of the State, increased from 1,914 in 1887 to 2,113 hi 1888, and to 
6,676 hi 1890. 

Hiffli Itflcense in Nebraska* 

The Nebraska High License law was passed in 1881. Many tem- 
perance men, among them the late tfohn B. Finch, favored it as prom- 
ising wholesome restrictions upon the liquor traffic. The fee is $1,000, 
and the restrictions imposed upon dealers are very stringent. After 
seven years^ trial, Peter Her, the leading distiller of Nebraska, wrote 
the following letter, designed for the guidance of the liquor-dealers of 
New York State, and which was published by the Voice^ of Jan. 26, 
1888: 

WILLOW SPRINGS DISTILLING CO. 
F. £. ILSB, President. J. H. Ilsk, Secretary. 

Omaha, Nxb., Jan. 7, 1883. 

To- 

Gentlemen : Yonr letter of the Slst nit., in regard to Prohibition, is at 
hand, and carefully noted. I would answer your questlous as you put 
tUem, as rollows : 

1. High License has not hurt our busIneRs, but, on the contrary, has 
been a Kreat benefit to it, as well as to the people generally. 

2. I believe somewhat, as you say the Cincinnati VolksblaU says, that 
High License acts as a bar against Prohibition. It is especially so In this 
State, as the tax from the license goes towards supporting the schools, 
tuereby relieving the citizens and farmers of Just so much tax that they 
would otherwise have to pay, and Is, therefore, especially beneficial to the 

{»oor and laboring classes. It also gives the business more of a tone and 
egnl standing, and places It tn hands of a better class of people. 

8. I do not think that i Igh License lessens the quantity of liquor used, 
bat places it in fewer and better hands, with better regularity. 

4. As to the trade repealing the High License law. If the question was 
left to It, I do not thlnK, so fur as my acquaintance is concerned, that it 
would do so. I have an extensive acquaintance through this State, and I 
believe If It were put to a vote of the liquor dealers and saloon men whether 
It should be High License, no license, or low license, that they would almost 
unanimously be for High License. Those objecting would be a class with- 
out responsibility or character, who never pay for anything If they can help 
It, and simply start in business for a few montlis, with the view of beatir 
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everv one they can, sod, of coarse, natorally such a class woald not want 
this law. I cannut Bee liow any one who has anything at stake can help bat i 
favor Hlarh License and enforcing the law strictly. | 

5. 1 would be In favor of uT}{h License, rather than trust to the non. i 
enforcement of the law under Prohibition. If you undertake to do yoor i 
busineos without protection, you are blackmailed by one-horse attorneys, i 
which In the end amounts to many times the cost of a license every year, 
even If the license be very high, we have had a great deal of business In i 
the State of Iowa, both before It was Prohibition and slni e, and we can say I 

Eosltlveiy tliat there la very little satisfaction in doing business In that i 
tate now. Ever so often the goods are seized, and It causes a great deal I 
of delay and trouble to get them released; and then there is a fear of not , 

frettmg money for the goods, and all the forms we have to go throagh make I 
t vety annoying business. It is like running a railroad underground. Ton 
don't Know where you are going, or what Is ahead. In all my experleooe I 
of ten years In Ohio before the temperance movement, and twenty years* 
experience here previous to High License and since, I believe that High I 
License is one of the grandest laws for the liquor trafllc. and for men inter- 
ested as well as people at large, tliere la. The only objection we have here i 
is that the regulations are not more strictly enforced than they are. I do 
not believe we would have any Prohibition peof>le In oar State u our High 
License law was more rigidly enforced. 

I enclose you herewith a copy of our State Law r^olating the liquor 
business, which will give you an idea of the kind of law we have. Anything 
I can do for you at any time, please command me. 

Tours truly, 

PxTSB E. ILXB. (Prest.) 

The Omaha Bee^ in its Issne of Dec. 10, 1888, had the following to 
say with regard to the political inflaenco of the saloons tinder the 
High License system : 

*' No one can deny that the lleense system, as now existing In our dhy, 
has been a source of corruption and Irregularity. It has had a deuioraUs- i 

Ing effect upon members of the city council and the city clerk. It baa ex^ 
acted political support from low dives, and bummers; It has compelled 
orderly liquor dealers to support with money and Inlluence the very wont 
element of the city, and has used the liquor men to do the dirty work at the 
primaries and elections." 

€oiiceiit ration of flie I«iqaor Interests* 

In line with the tendency to concentrate the retail liqnor basineM 
into a few hands hy High License, has been a similar tendency to 
concentrate the distilling and brewing business into the hands of a few 
great syndicates and trusts. The Whiskey Trust, known as the Dis- 
tilling and Cattle-Feeding Company, of Peoria, HI., practically con- 
trols the output of spirits.* In 1889, while the prohibitory Amend- 
ments were pending in so many States, there was a movement for a 
similar consolidation of the brewing interests, and a large number of 



* The methods of this gigantic concern, representing some $85,000,000 
of capital, have been imscrupulous In the extreme. Not only does It defy 
the Federal law against trusts, but It is not particular by what means ft 
gets its competitors out of the way. On Feb. 11, 1891, George J. Glbeon, 
secretary of the Whiskey TruMt, was arrested, charged with offering T. S. 
Dc War, a Ifnlted States revenue Inspector, $25,000 to blow up the SchnfelUt 
distillery, of Chicago, a competitor then of the Trust. De War, who, as b 
Government revenue Inspector, had access to the Schufeldt distillery, was 
to place an Infernal maclilne, loaded with dynamite. In such a position that 
It would have resulted in tlio total demolition of the buildings, and the In- 
stant death of 150 employes— and probably of the perpetrator himself. 
Gibson was arrested wlille waiting to hear the explosion. De War went to 
the point of cunnnlttlng the dfabollcal deed. In order to get complete cvl. 
dence af^alnst Glbpon. For some unaccountable reason, ulbson has never 
been prosecuted for this conspiracy un to the time of the pr**sent writing, 
nearly IS months after the event. Gibson was requested hy the Truft to 
reslKn, under the pressure of these ciiarges, thougli the Trust very snapl^ 
ciously passed resolutions of confidence In liliu when It made the rcqueat. 
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breweries were parchaeed by an Englieh beer eyndicate. This con- 
cern, according to the Br&wer^s Journal^ bad invested in breweries 
in this country in June, 1893, $91,902,890 ; the number of breweries 
and malting houses so controlled was 80; and the sales of beer by 
these establishments for the year ended April 80, 1892, was 5,496,681 
barrels, or 17 per cent of the total sales in the whole country.* 

Constitutional Prohibitory Amendments. 

In 18 States, there have been submitted to the people the propostion 
of incorporating in the organic law Prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating beverages, with tl^e following results: 



Statb. 



Year. 



votb on thb 
Ambndmbnt. 



For. 



Against. 



Vote at 

Nearest 

Important 

Election. 



Not 
Voting. 



Kansas 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Haine 

Rhode Island... 

Hicliigan 

Texas 

Tennessee , 

Oregon 

West Virginia. . 
New Hamphire. 
Massachusetts. . 
Pennsylvania. . . 
Bhode Island*. 
South Dakota. . 
North Dakota. . 
Washington.... 
Connecticut. . . . 
Nebraska 



Total. 



1880 
1882 
1883 
18»1 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 



91,874 

156,496 

823,189 

70,783 

1N118 

178,636 

129,270 

117,504 

19,973 

41,668 

25,786 

85,242 

296,617 

9,956 

89,509 

18,552 

19,546 

22,379 

82,296 



1,743,329 



84,037 

125,677 

240,975 

23,811 

9,230 

184,281 

220,627 

145,197 

27,958 

76,555 

30,976 

131,062 

484,644 

28,315 

33,456 

17,393 

31,489 

49,974 

111,728 



2,057,385 



201,236 

292,048 

721,810 

142,413 

26,875 

380,885 

357,513 

803,784 

54,954 

159,540 

90,922 

344,517 

997,568 

43,111 

77,827 

38,098 

58,443 

153,978 

214,090 



4,461,112 



25,325 

10,935 

157,146 

47,819 

2,532 

17,968 

7,616 

41,063 

7,023 

41,317 

34,160 

128,213 

216,307 

4,840 

4,862 

2,153 

7,408 

81,625 

20,060 

858,398 



* Tills was the submission of the question of repealing Prohibition. 

In summing up the strength of Prohibition sentiment in the States 
named, it should be remembered that the tactics adopted by the liquor 
men (see next few paragraphs) undoubtedly confused mauy, and 
made them refrain from voting, which accounts mainly for the email 
vote, as compared with the preceding election ; and made others, who 
really believed in Prohibition, vote against it. 

Metliods of the Amendment Campalinis* 

In the earlier campaigns for State constitutional prohibitory 
amendments, there was little organized opposition, and the vote for 
Prohibition in every such contest prior to 1887 was considerably larger 
than the vote against. In 1886, the National Protective Association 

* Since the tables on pages 10 and 11 were Rtereotypcd, the ftales of fer- 
mented liquors for the year 1893 have been publiBlied by the Jirewer*8 Jour- 
nal* They were, for the whole country, Sl,474,51i» barrels. 
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'. came into existence. This was an organization closely allied with the 
' Whiskey Trust*, having for its President J. M. Athcrton, the wealthy 
distiller of Louisville, Ky., and for its Secretary, Cyrus C. Tamer, and 
haying for its object tN" protection of the liquor trade, the dissemina- 
tion of pro-liquor litoi ature, and opposition generally to Prohibition 
agitation. The machinery of this Association enabled the liquor in- 
terests of the whole country to concentrate on any State where a prr>> 
hibitory amendment was submitted or on any city of importance where 
local Prohibition was being agitated. Since that time, only two of the 
fourteen States in which prohibitory amendments have been sab- 
mitted have adopted Prohibition, and fierce assaults have been made 
(upon the States that had previously adopted Prohibition. 

Character of the Anti-Prolilbltloii I<lteratare. 

A large variety of documents presenting arguments against IVo- 
hibition were published by the National Protective Association, which 
also operated under the name of the National Printing Association, 
American Printing Company, etc., and circulated in the Amendment 
Campaigns of 1887, 1888, 1889, and 1890. Most of these were published 
anonymously, giving no clue to their real source. Among these docu- 
ments were the Farm Herald and the Rural Age^ gotten up in the 
form of cheap agricultural publications, containing various articles for 
farmers, but principally articles adroitly written against Prohibition. 
Others were dissertations on Bible Wines, editorials from religions 
and other papers that were opposed to the prohibitory amendment 
methods, etc. These documents were widely circulated at the expense 
of the liquor dealers, and gave the impression of a strong moral and 
religious sentiment against Prohibition. 

I«Iqaor Men's lietters Reg^ardlngr Tlielr Metlioda. 

The full exposure of the foregoing methods was made during tb« 
year 1890, while the Nebraska Amendment campaign was in progress. 
The Voice came into possession of a number of confidential letters, 
written by prominent liquor men in States that had gone through 
Amendment campaigns, advising Nebraska liquor dealers how to pro- 
ceed. The most important one was from Harry P. Crowell, the 
manager of the liquor campaign in Pennsylvania. It, as well as 
others, were written in reply to the following: 

Johnson's Pals Als. 

Lincoln, Neb.. March 5, 18B0. 

DSAR Sir: There Is a Prohibition Amendiuent peudlug lu this State am! 
I would like to have your advice, as a member of tne ti-ade. You have had 
experience In fighting Prohibition lu your State, and you know what the 
best plans arc. 

Please tell us frankly what you think we should lay the most stress on In 
Nebraska, for accomplishing the best results for the llauor trade. It Is my 
opinion that If the Nebraska dealers will talk up High License and show Us 
aa vantages as a revenue measure, and a plan for regulating the tralfic. etc., 
they will get the support of the best people, and even some preachen. what 
do you think of this '{ 



* See letter of Harry P. Crowell on next page. Tlie headquarters of the 
National Protective Association liavo been moved to Peoria, ill., the * 
quarters also of the Wlilskey Trust, 



ti tlwn In oriBguU-PnlilHIIaa documenn? WhM 

jt dDBOiwiita m but? Do jrou Kunr of uv documenta line will 

luTt wcteM •BlMt PTOhlUtlon uiosB Uu rdliloM people? 

Bawimalil iwii|iid|pi flintt be3Wr1lni«rAitfMlKMraulU7 la II 
worth mUla to Blra ipeikan or to nain 1> dsbuei wIUi the ITDblM- 
UooIMtF 1 Ibink mrMf UM On tntd* win woomplMi more by >i>fndlns 
the bulk of Um tunda ■nrooc tlie newv^ien, ual tor quiet work wUh men 
of Influeoce, «p«clftj]y pojltldmH. ulve me your beat pbtn for workintf 
tbrooab twlitlwl BncUoery, ud Mpectallr bow to allGDee Cbe pulpit and 
tbepren. 

llopim for meeilyreplj, believe me, Toon tmli; 

WH. B. JOH>SO)f. 

Mr. CroweU leplled to the above u followB: 

CkOwiLL * OLiaa Colii Btohaob Co.i 

Nm. 00, m, utd 54 N. Uelmre Ave., 

Sol bi, S3, tod K N. WMei St., 

torreoerea Oeti ffidtl la en r<l uocctik 

CI end un ng el m id ci> (ti lul h& uia er 



to. ^ I 



ocal e*d n f[ Ibit iuuF 

nperacuiwf an B ,B41d pea Dd tm 



InaccordMiceirith tin eoggeetton in the last pvagriip)! oF the 
roRgolng letter, tlie TMea deteUed Col. R. S. Cbcvce to g" loPblls- 
delphUand Interview Ur. Crowell, uidtIiatpap«r,ialUlBene of April 
8, 1890, publlihed the tollowing; 

lnlervl«ir ornr. Oroivell and Cat«n«l OhsTcai 

■■ODn>cMiicPlillodtd|Mi(*ItatWediieod»Iweotdlraell*to Ur. Cmr* 
elF* pbice of bmlpew. El and SB Korth Wuer Btneu I (oaod btm to be an 
aieeeilNulj'pleeiBataidafneiHeBeulemui. BetaBmBnotBHMijriviB 
•Dd habdMine tSMnn^ wlB aa hoHtudiiiienilntt IBsa; lalkalaM afi 
■arDOtiy, uid wllb evear iiniiiMlnii abowa tbathalMUeTMWbatben)!. 
He teuoatMlnanoldaDddolnBa pnapenna btMlneaa. I lunHlaDed nv- 
mH bj tfTlng bba my toll name and Hew York addnea, aniDg tbat I bad 
oama over m a Mend of W. E, Johnaon of Kebnaka. to get trom blio anch 
tafonnatlOD •• would aid na In maUna a aucceaafiil (Ight in that Slate, 

■"In napooae to ■ queaUoa I told Mr. Crgweil itiai 1 bad nlih me hia 
to JobBBOO and M I had an oBer to K" to Nebraska to do aome work 



InSa eampalgiiri wai ver'j iniloui 
ot tkeKa^*aala Ameniment cs 
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"Being a verv courteous and accommodating gentleman, Mr. Crowell 
said ; * My experience will be of great benefit to you , but I am very busy 
now, and as It will take me several hours to give you all the details, suppose 
you come down to my house this evening and In a quiet way we will go over 
the whole thing.' 

" Promptly at eight o'clock that evening I presented myself at 1731 North 
Eighth Street, Mr. Crowell's elegant home, and was received by that gentle- 
man. The following conversation ensued : 

" • How did we begin the work ? Well, I'll tell you,' said Mr. Crowell. 
' In the first place we knew for the last three years that this fight was com- 
ing on, consequently we pre*pared for it.' 

" ' The first meeting of the liquor men was called to convene in Harrfs- 
burg, which was a failure. The second meeting was held In Phlladelpbla, 
and was a success, for at that meeting a. State Executive Committee was 
selected and I was made Secretary with power to act and arrange for the 
fight. At that meeting plans were also adopted by which money could be 
raised. In the first place we assessed the sales of all beer per annum at ten 
cents per barrel. We levied an assessment of $l,0UO on all the large hotels 
like the Continental, and they paid it like little men, and from f^ to ISO on 
all the smaller retail shops. Besides, each brewer was required to solicit 
money from all kindred interests— that is, every man In trade with whom 
they had dealings— those engaged in making barrels, those from whom we 
bought our horses, and wagons, and grraln, and inachlnerv, etc., were solicited, 
to contribute to a campaign fund, and if such persons l^klled aft«r a reason- 
able time to do so, a notice was forwarded Intimating that a prompt compli- 
ance would save trouble and a mwslble boycott, thus forcing hundreds to 
help us who did it reluctantly. By this plan we raised over $200,000 which 
was expended by the State Committee. Besides, local committees in every 
community raised and expended large sums during ths campaign and on 
election day. Appeals for money were made to the trade throughout the 
country, and large sums were contributed by the Brewers* Association and 
the National Protective Association.' 

•* * How did you dispose of this Immense amount of money? • 

" ' Besides the current expenses, we paid It out to the newspapers, poli- 
ticians, and some for literature, and some for pnbllc speakers.* 

"'How did you manage to enlist the politicians on your side? Did yoa 
offer them money ? ' 

" ' Yes ; we would go to the leaders, both Republicans and Democrats, 
and say this is not a party fight and you cannot afford to be against us. if you 
do we will remember you at the next general election, but if you will help us 
we will pay you liberally for your support.' 

" • Such State leaders.* as * Bill ' Leeds, Charlie Porter, who is chairman of 
the city Republican Committee, Cooper^nd Dave Martin, and others, and a 
lot of Democratic leaders we paid $500 apiece, and $200 apiece to local 
leaders, and $5 apiece to men who worked and manned the polls on the day 
of elections.* 

" * Did I pay Quay t any money? Yes ; for three years he bled us, and our 
contributions to him came very near beating us at the polls. It was reported 
that we contributed money to defeat Cleveland, and the Democrats got hold 
of it and a plan was on foot to have all the Democratic vote cast for the 
Amendment as a punishment to the Republican brewers of the State, and it 
would have succeeded if I had not found it out in time and * fixed * the boys, 
but it cost us a big pile of money to do so. We had all the workers on our 
side, and the machines of both old parties were with us. We paid the County 
Commissioners of this county to let us have the poll-list exclusively for our 
use with the understanding that we were not to return the list untllafter the 
election. So the Prohibitionists, with no window books, no money, no or- 
ganization, had no show whatever against us,' 

" ' Mr. Crowell, bow did you manage to get the newspapers pretty mnch 
all on your side ? ' 



* David Martin, here referred to, is the man whom I*realdent Harrison 
appointed to the collectorshlp of the Internal Revenue District, Philadelphia; 
"Bill " Leeds was also appointed by the President as United States Matshal; 
Mr. Crowell himself has been elected on the Republican ticket as a Cooncil- 
man of the City of Philadelphia ; all these since this exposure. 

t After Mr. Crowell's interview with Colonel Cheves, he became solici- 
tous about the information he had Imparted, and wrote to Colonel Cheves, 
April 1, 1890 : " The conversation we had was a matter, to a great extent, or 
the strictest confidence, and a part of It should be kept secret, and not used 
as I gave it to you. Tliat was about our U. S. Senator. Should you make 
use of that In connection with my name It would do me a great injury, and 
if It got to his ears would be the means of doing your cause a great deal of 
harm ; consequently, my advice to you is to be very careful, and not let the 
matter get any publicity," 
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*♦* Why, wo l»oiig1it them by paying down ao much cash. I visited tho 
editors in person or had some good man to do so, and arranged to pay each 
paper for Its support a certain amount of money. Tlirougtiout the State wo 
paid weekly papers fro.ii $5U to ifiSOO to publish such matter as we might fur- 
Bish, either news or editorial, but the city daily papers we had to pay from 
f 1,00D to $4,000 which latter amount was paid to the 7¥me« of this city. 
Other papers we could not buy straigtit out, consequently we had to pay from 
SU to 60 cents per line for all matter published for us according to the circula- 
tion and ability of the paper. We paid the Ledger 40 cents per line, and the 
Jiemrd we "paid 60 cents pur line, though it did some good work for us for 
iiothlng. It was understood witli most all of the papers that we would fur- 
nish the matter, and so we employed a man to write for us and prepare 
articles for publication which would be furnished to the papers to be printed 
as news or editorial matter, as we might direct. The most effective matter 
we could get up in the influencing of votes was, that Prohibition did not 
prohibit, and the revenue, taxation, aud how Prohibition would hurt the 
farmers. We would have these articles printed in different papers and then 
buy thousands of copies of the paper and send them to the rarmers. If you 
work the farmers on the tax question you can catch them every time.' 

" * How did I get the names of farmere ? Why I got the poll-book in each 
town and hired some man who was well posted to select the names of every 
farmer and send them to me, and it was here we got in our best work ; for 
with the politicians, the papers and the fanners, you can always win. C. C. 
Turner, secretan' of the liquor dealers' publisiiing house at Louisville, will 
mall you a list of the farmers in Nebraska. He is a bright fellow, and can do 
you much good in some ways ; but don't let him try to manage the news- 
papers for you.' 

*• • How did you manage, Mr. Crowell, to get so many ministers on your 
side?' 

•* * Oh, that is the easiest thing out. No, I did not go to the preachers as 
I did to the politicians, but I always found out a good man In the Church 
, who could work the preacher with but little trouble, for half of the preach- 
ors arc cowards. Then I hired, for so nmch a name, some old broken down 
newspaper man or politician to go around with a petition and get the names 
of ministei's and lawyers, which we published wltii tine effect. We talked 
High License all the thne. Never try to defend the saloon ; if so, you lose 
the Influence of church members and ministers ; but talk about the revenue. 
cider, taxation, and especially Prohibition don't prohibit, and clamor for 
Hi^h License. I had thousands of badges printed with High License and gave 
them out to potl-workers on election day and it had flue effect.' 

•♦ * Yes, we understood and agreed to the passage of the High License 
law before the Amendment was submitted, so that we could use it as a 
means to defeat Prohibition. And It was that and that alone that saved us. 
With all our money and political backing we could not have defeated the 
Amendment on any other plan than High License.' 

"*Mr. Crowell, has Higli License which has reduced the number of 
saloons, reduced to any extent the consumption of liquor?' 

"*No sir; on the contrary, the consumption of liquor has Increased. 
The sale of beer in the city has increased 20 per cent, the last year, and grad- 
ually increased every year since the adoption of the Brooks law. While the 
number of licensed saloons have been reduced under High License, unlawful 
drinking places have increased. At first the otticers made an effort to en- 
force the law, but now It is a farce and no effort on the part of the author- 
ities to suppress illegal sales Is being made. Yet I honestly believe High 
License is the only practical way in dealing with the traflic. I am sifre it will 
help the business, make it more respectable by putting it in the hands of a 
better class of men.' 

" * Yes, we had a few speakers, but as a rule they are no good. I think it 
Is throwing money and time away on them, for all who go out to hear our 
speakers are generally on our side to start with. Yes, we had Kate Field, 
and paid her $250 and expenses per day, but she is no good — money wasted. 
We also had Ri'.v. SIkes and Mr. Tomlinson of Topeka, but they are not 
worth fooling with. Let the speakers go. Get up good literature of your 
own, aad send It especially to the farmers. Make a plea for High License 
and the battle Is yours— that is, if yon have the papers and politicians with 
you, and you can get them if you have the money.' 

*• * No, you need not go to Quay. He tries to be on both sides. It was 
reported during our campaign that he would vote for the Amendment. Our 
committee investigated the report. Quay denied it, and satisfied us that it 
was false. But all of Quay's strongest personal friends and supporters were 
with US beyond doubt, and, It was understood, with his approval. It was for 
that Influence we contributed so liberally to his support for three years.' 

** * I never want to go through such another fight. It almost killed me, 
besides my business suffered greatly, for I was nearly three years with the 
burden of the fight on my shoulders, aud for It all I was paid only $5,000, and 
Bomc of the trade kicked about that.' 
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"'When the cainpaign closed we were In debt ^50,000, on account of 
debts contracted with the newspapers, but the conunlttce made an appeal, 
and raised the amount, and settled all claims.* 

" • Were any temperance papers circulated daring your campaign ? * 
" * Tes, several : but the most powerful and Influential one was the 
VoicSt of New York. It Is a corker, and gave us more trouble tiian all the 
rest put together. I tell you, that Voice Is a holy terror and a hell rattler. 
I take it, and get more infonnatlon fiom it on this question than from all 
other sources put together, for what that paper does not get hold of Is nul 
worth knowing. If it could have coyered the whole State It would have 
beaten us.' " 



Other Iilqaor men Shed Additional I«islit* 

The full text of the principal letters written by liquor dealers in 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, MasBachnsette, Ohio, Michigan, Texas, 
and other States, for the instraction of liquor dealers in Nebraska, is 
printed in the Voice of Harch 27, April 8, April 17, and May 0, 18B0. 
A few extracts will serve to show their drift. 

Robert Ogden, of Dallas, Texas, wrote : 

" Don't make It a whiskey flght, or a fight of whisker against religion. 
Keep tiie f aloon element la the backgrounil as much as possible. They can 
do quhit work, aud on elecilon day tliey can turn out and do the vodng. 
Make it; a war against sumptuary, unjust, and despotic laws. . . . lama 
High License man. I believe It makes a better class of saloons, does awajr 
wlth many deadfalls, and elevates the business. It Is also better for the 
wholesale dealer, as it makes lils rl,vks safer. I, however, do not advise lo 
preach High License. Let others do that. . . . Try to get some one to 
work on a good minister; get him to make a sermon-^ay yon term ft, 
* Temperance, but not Prohibition ? * Have It published In the paper and 
puff lilm up, and others will follow In line, Just for the notoriety and free 
advertising they get. . . • Try to get a good religious Journal on your side* 
Money will do ft, especially as the fight & not a whiskey one.** 

Thomas Grimes, a wholesale liquor dealer of Providence, R. L, 
wrote : 

" The way we handled our campaign here was; We got the chairman of 
the Democratic State Central Committee, and the chairmen of the city 
cummlttees interested in our behalf, also Gen. O. B. Brayton, the Iiead-pfn 
Uepubllcan worker In the State, who is well up In all things pertaining Cu 
p^iUtlcs • he took care of the Republican State and city committees, wuch 
we paid him $6,000 f < r his services. In addition, it cost us through the 
newspapers, pamphlets, and circulars, f J1,0(X) to do away with Prohibition 
In this State. I should recommend you to get the newspapers Interested in 
your behalf ; it is the strongest point you can use. Antl-Prohlbltlon docn- 
ments are very essential, which should be mailed to every voter In the State : 
but I tie bulk of the money should be spent In the newspapers, and with the 
political machinery. I would not recommend any debates with Probfbi- 
tlonltsts ; I would avoid it, for. If a word should be let slip, they would tear 
you all to pieces.'* 

Jeremiah Rohrer, a wholesale liquor dealer of Lancaster, Pa., 
wrote : 

" We paid politicians at every polls to work quietly for our cause. We 
took Republicans and Democrats, both sides of politics, and gavt: theui.ec- 
cording to influence, from (10 to fSO each, flverythlng was conducted 
quietly." 

J. S. Bowler, of Bowler Brothers, brewers, Worcester, Mass., wrote : 

** The public press Is the great lever to send your wheel rolling In the 
right direction. Subsidize the press all you can, and get them to talk up 
High Llceuiie. Al>o get tnem to agltai e the question that farmers will not 
be allowed to make elder or liglit wlue. • • . AVe should advise you not to 
hold any public meeting, as those very good Frolilblrlonists won't attend 

iiem, and you will have the hall fllicd with a gang of loaf ers, which will 

■ake you look like States prison birds.'* 
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P. W. Brede, Secretary of the Michigan Brewers' and Maleters' 
Association, Detroit, Mich., wrote : 

"The effect of using Antl-Prohlbltlon dooninents is good. ... Ten- 
close you herewith some papers that we used In our campalgD, and would 
further say that we did not carry on a road-wagon cainpalgu, hut nent out 
agents all over the State to silently organize our forces, and made them 
understand tlie situation, also furnished all necessary money— quite a large 
amount— to defray expenses. We established a Jjterary Bureau, which 
fnrnislied copies for about 40 or 50 country papers, with reading matter 
aflrHln.«>t Prohibition. It was not known, though, that we Issued such patent 
papers, but, nevertheless, money makes the mare go.** 

George Moerlein, of the Christian Moerleln Brewing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, wrote : 

**Our campaign against Prohibition was conducted In a very quiet 
manner, and a greater part of the funds was paid to the newspapers for 
strong and convincing articles against Prohibition.*' 

Henry Gk)odwin, of H. Goodwin & Co., wholesale dealers in wines 
and liqnors in Aberdeen, S. Dak., wrote as follows about the campaign 
Sn that State, in which 'the liquor dealers were not successfni in de- 
feating Prohibition : 

"The best way to reach the people In agricultural States Is with litera- 
ture through the mall. The Ihrrn JJerald,* published at Louisville, Ky., 
Svre us valuable assistance; also the Dakota Catholic^ published at Sioux 
alls. The latter, being a church organ and disinterested, has great weight 
and made thousands of votes for us. . . . To advocate High License Is 
well. The people like the idea of having the liquor men pay their taxes. 
. . . Buying up newspapers Is one of the best ways to reach the popular 
mind. We tried it with good results. Also getting prominent politicians 
to help is good. . . . Gentlemen, I pity you ! ^'ou have a big Job on 
hand, bnt If yon organize and pull together strongly and wisely, you will 
succeed. First of all, organize a State Xlquor Dealers* Association. Divide 
the State Into districts and let certain parties attend to them. Have good 
workers at the polls In every county. £very county should have an organl- 
jsatlon, too, working under the State oi^anlzatlon ; also a paid secretary 
who will attend to matters promptly. For Instance, three years ago the 
question of Local < )ptlon was voted on In Dakota, License was defeated In 
this countv by 500 malorlty. Two years ago It was voted on again, and with 
organization we carried license by 1,000 majority. We had workers at every 

folllng-place In the county, and paid them well. . . . A few years ago, 
had a large and lucrative business In Dakota. Could have sold my realty 
for $10,000. To-day It Is worth, perhaps, $2,000, If salable at all. Business 
gone, and in a few weeks shall have to go to another State to hunt a loca- 
tion and begin business anew.f 

Campaign metbods in Nebraska. 

The Amendment campaign in Nebraska was more fiercely con- 
tested than any similar campaign in other States had been. The work 
against the Amendment was carried on by an organization whicli 
called itself the ^'BusinebS Men*s and Bankers* Association,*^ in whidft 
the liquor men, according to the advice of Robert Ogden, of Dallas, 
Texas, and others (see opposite page), were " kept in the back-ground.'* 
One E. P. Roggen, a former saloon-keeper, was at the head of the con- 
cern. Dr. George L. Miller, a' prominent politician, and manager of 



* See page 72. 

t in reply to an advertisement In the Lincoln, Neb., Dailj/ Call, In April. 
1893, for *^a man competent to manage a retail liquor establishment,** 
17 replies were received from dealers In Dakota who had to get out of the 
State on account of Prohibition. These replies were published In the Voic' 
of May 15» 1890. 
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the New York Life Insurance Co. in Omaha, was the principal mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee. The latter wrote, under date of Sept. 
20, 1890, to a supposed brewer and would-be contributor to the Anti- 
Prohibition campaign fund, at Albany, N. Y. : 

" Within the last past ten days the Omaha brewers have secured a condi- 
tional subscription of $25,000 from the brewers In Omaha, and outside of the 
Btate. I understand the condition of the subscription to have been that the 
Whiskey Trust shall subscribe an equal amount. . . . Mr. P. E. Her, our 
chief distiller, telegraphs Mr. Davis, of our First National Bank to-day. that 
the Peoria gentlemen * have made an appropriation to our cause but we know 
nothing about the a.mount." 

Dr. Miller intimated in his letter that the magnates of the Whiskej 
Trust had treated his Association's requests for aid with supercillioas 
indifference and outright contempt. His correspondent wrote to the 
President of the Whiskey Trust to inquire about the truth of that 
statement, and received from that gentleman (J. B. Greenhut), under 
date of Sept. 27, 1890, the following reply, which shows the falsity of 
the pretence that the '' bnsineBS men and bankers " of Nebraska cai^ 
ried on the fight without the assistance of the liqnor men: 

" Any report you have received from Nebraska in regard to our refoslnflr 
to contribute anything to their campaign Is a base falsehood, as this com- 
pany has not only made a contribution, but has contributed more than its 
share toward that campaign. I can see no reason why such a report sboukl 
be made unless It Is for the purpose of trying to influence the liquor dealers 
In different sections of the country to contribute personally. We claim 
that we have done more toward carrying on the legitimate expenses of that 
campaign than any other institution In the country, and it Is very nnsstla- 
f actory to hear such a report circulated as you say you have received. Wo 
may not have contributed as much as some people out there think we should 
have, but If we should pay out such enormous sums as are sometimes de- 
manded from us, we might as well go to the poor-house at once as attempt 
to meet such demand.** 

Dr. Miller, in the letter before referred to, stated the plan of cam- 
paign that had been determined upon, as follows : 

'* Our plan employs two managing politicians in each Congressional Dis- 
trict . . . whose duty It is to direct the local contests on non-partisan lines ; 
these men, carefully chosen, aid the Executive Committee in choosing 
men in the 1,800 voting precincts of the State whose duty it will be to work 
at the polls to the last nour on election day for our cause — one man from 
the Republican Partv — and one from the Democratic Party. ... I am not 
a member of the Executive Committee, but I am Informed that I will be 
requested to accept a place In It in a day or two, as a means of removing 
Democratic distrust to Chairman Rosewater, and Mr. Roggen, for which, 
however, there Is no real ground." 

Tbe Nebraska Amendment Election. 

The plan of campaign as stated by Dr. Miller in the last paragraph 
was carried out, and the machinery of both the Democratic and the 
Republican Parties was worked at the polls in opposition to tbe Pro- 
hibitory Amendment. Even the Federal machinery of the Cenaos 
Bureau and Postoffice Department f was turned to the assistance of 
the liquor men. The opposition, however, broke out into open 
violence and intimidation on election day* 



• The Whiskey Trust. 

t The Voice of Oct. 16 and 23, 1890, contained an exposd of the methods 
by which Omaha's census was extensively padded, one object being to pre- 
vent detection in the registration of Illegal voters. Tiiese Issues of the 
Voice were arbitrarily held by the Omaha postmaster until after the eleo- 

Ion, in the face of a distinct order from the Postmaster-Oeueral to dla* 

'Ibute thein. 
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The following are among the caees of violence in Omaha, reported 
by the Voice^ and confirmed by an official Investigation by the Ne- 
braska legislature iu the Boyd-Powers election contest: 

Mr. G. W. Clark, an old gray-halred man, went to the polls to dis- 
tribute Prohibition Amendment tlcketB of all parties. Henry Vasu, an 
Omaha brewer, assaulted him, grabbed tlie tickets and tore them in pieces. 
A committee of the xaloon men then notified the old man Clark if he did not 
leave the polls at once he would have to suffer the consequences, which 
would be very bitter. He was hooted and driven from the polls. In the 
3d district of 9th Ward an old gentleman, 60years of age, was assaulted by a 
drunken painter, named Lambert, who took off his coat and brutally beat 
him. The old gentleman, whose offense was peaceably distributing Prol»1- 
bltion tickets, attempted to defend himself with his cane and was run in by 
the police, who let Lambert go, as he was doing good work at the polls. At 
the same time three ladles from the W. C. T. U. headquarters were 
assaulted, beaten, and insulted with oaths and obscene language. They fled 
to headquarters for their lives. 

Doctor Ij. M, Kauff man was pounded by the mob at the 16th and Chicago 
Street voting place, his tickets taken from him and he was driven from 
the polls. 

Kev. F. P. Swanson, pastor of the Swedish Methodist church, was beaten, 
rotteu-egged, and dragged from the polls. R. W. Richardson while at work 
In the ;cd Precinct of the 4th Ward, was assaulted, his tickets torn from his 
hand and destroyed, and was tlireatened with violence if he did not leave. 
The police looked on but would not Interfere. 

Rev. Q. N. Shinn, one of the most respected preachers of the city, was 
assaulted m thebd Ward and beaten, 'i hey knocked his hat off and threat- 
ened to kill him. He was kicked out of the crowd and fled for his life. A 
jnob of 21)0 men chased him several blocks, Charles A, Coe, Treasurer of 
the " Bankers' und Business Men*8 Association,*' led the mob. He told the 
preacher with a volley of oaths, that he had no business there and threat- 
ened to " cut his guts out and throw him In the gutter,'* If he did not leave. 
Shinn appealed to the police who were present for protection, but they 
ordered him to leave if he didn't want to get hurt, saying that " preachers 
had no business there any wav." 

Mr. W. B. Prough was knocked down twice, his head cut open and one 
of his eyes badly bruised. In the Ist District of the 2d Ward, A gentle- 
man who accompanied him was kicked and rotten-egged. Both were com- 
pelled to fly for their lives, followed by a howling mob of several hundred. 

That these were not isolated cases, merely, is shown by the fact 
that there was violence in every ward, and in 33 of the 41 election pre- 
cincts, as the official Inyestigation proved; 

There was also an organized boycott attempted of all bneinese- 
xnen who did not contribute to oppose Prohibition. Naturalization 
papers were taken out for 3,000 foreigners, by the liquor organiza- 
tions. 

The Pnrcliase of Nenrspapcr Influence* 

Mr. Cro well's statement in regard to the purchase by the liquor 
dealers of the support of influential newspapers, though emphatically 
denied by the proprietors of several of the papers, are confirmed by a 
suit at law instituted in Philadelphia by Moore & Sinnott (wholesale 
liquor dealers), to recover $22,800 from Harry P. Crowell and the 
Pennsylvania State Brewers' Association. The Philadelphia Press for 
April 5, 1890, in giving information about the case, made the following 
luminous explanations: 

"It appears that in the organized effort to defeat Prohibition, the 
Liquor Dealers* League and the State Brewers' Association united. Just 
before the election the funds ran out and the Joint Committee of the two 
liquor organizations which was appointed to arrange for such a contin- 
gency, called on Moore & Sinnott, and stated that thereTwas $38.00U lacking 
to properly earry on the campaign. Of this amouut 920,000 was owing to 
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]iep«bll«aii Party's Attltnde Towards ProliiblUon. 

The utterance of the Bepublican national platform of 18^ (see 
pp. 103-4), in regard to the liquor question, is : 

'* (18) We ssrmpathize with all wise and legitimate ef- 
forts to lessen and suppress tiie evils of Intemperance 
and promote morality." 

This does sot say that the party /a9or« or commends any definite 
policy. The same word " sympathize " is used in the reference to the 
struggle for home rule and Ireland, a subject entirely foreign to the 
powers of the United States Government, and with which the Repub- 
lican Party would not attempt to interfere. On the silver question 
the party *' demands"; on the question of a free ballot, it also '* de- 
mands"; it *^ favors" extension of foreign commerce; it "reaffirms 
our approval " of the Monroe doctrine ; it '* approves " rural postal 
deliveiy ; It ** favors " the admission of the remaining Territories, etc. 
It even tones down the utterance of 1888, which was that the Repub- 
lican Party cordially sympathizes with aU wise and well-directed 
efforts for the promotion of temperance and morality," and only 
directs its plain ** sympathy " to the suppressing of the " evile of in- 
temperance." 

lilqnor Men's Commenta on ^^ Sjmpathy:" Plank. 

JUida^s Criterion of Chicago, the leading liquor paper of the Central 
and Western States, in its issue of June 16, 1892, said: 

** The platform of the great Republican Party on Intemperance is one 
that should commend Itself to every reasonable citizen, and it sums up the 
exact position that the Criterion has for years been advocating.'* 

The New York }Yine <md Spirit Oazette^ in its issue of June 28, 1892, 

said of the plank: 

" The temperance plank In the Republican platform adopted at Minne- 
apoUs reads as follows : "We sympathize with all wise and legitimate efforts 
to lessen and prevent the evils of intemperance and promote morality." So 
do we, and so do all decent, honest liquor dealers wtio have a proper appre- 
ciation of the true meaning of their business. The traffic In Intoxicating 
liquors can be Justified only In so far as It Is carried on, not with a view of 
making drunkards, but of supplying a craving In the hmnan appetite which 
If gratified with moderation contributes to the well being of many without 
In any way Interfering with the personal rights and comforts of others. The 
temperance plank In the Republican platform might have been adopted with 
perfect propriety by any Liquor Dealers' Association.* It meets the approval 

* The National Protective Association of Liquor Dealers in convention 
at Chicago, Oct. 19, 1886, declared: 

** Resolved, That we recognize to the fullest extent the duties and respon- 
sibilities resting upon us as citizens, and pledge ourselves to the faithful 
performance of every duty. 

" Resolvedy That we most earnestly favor temperance and most strongly 
condemn Intemperance, and appeal to every member of the trade to make 
proof of this declaration by his dally life and dally conduct of his business. 

**Besolved, That It ia our duty, as It is of all good citizens, to obey the 
laws of our country, and we condemn every violation of law, regardless to 
the damage Inflicted In Its observance upon any Individual or upon our gen- 
eral business Interests. 

"Resolved, That we are in favor of both public and private morality and 
good order and popular education, and that we feel the duty resting on us as 
individuals and as a trade to work with the great body of our people In the 
advancement of these Interests. . ^ ^ ,. 

** We recognize and admit the evils that tresult from the abuse of all 
kinds of liquors, and condemn In the strongest terms everyplace, by what- 
ever name known, that encourages or permits this abuse. We likewise con- 
demn the indiscriminate Issue of licenses and the estabUsbment or toleratlor 
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Of the trade. If our temperance reformers doubt the accuracy of oar state- 
uient, let them canvass the liquor dealera. They will learn that 99 out of 
every 100 of them are heartily In favor of every wise and legitimate effort to 
lessen the evils of Intemperance and promote morality." 

Sheridan Shook, the New York brewer and politician, a delegate to 
the Republican National Convention, said to a Voice correspondent (June 
16 issue): 

" That plank Is all right. It won't hurt any one. It means nothing, s 
straddle, as It were. It's as Inoffensive as a baby." 

Debancherjr at the Minneapolis Convention* 

The Republican National Convention of 1892, which met in Mlnne- 
apolis, Minn., and nominated Harrison and Reid, was a most disgrace* 
ful affair.* The Sunday precedino; the opening of the convention was 
given up to drunkenness and revelry, every one of the 248 liigh Li- 
cense saloons of the city openly violating the law. The West Ilote), 
the headquarters of the Republican National Committee, had fonr im' 
mense bars, aggregating over 200 feet in length, over which 30 bar- 
tenders were kept busy passing drinks, and eight largo cosh register» 
were required to record the receipts, which averaged about $4,300 a 
day. A number of drunken fights among delegates occarred in this 
bar-room. All the saloons were decorated with HthograpliB of the 
prebidential aspirants. The houses of prostitution imported hundreds 
of girls from other cities for the occasion, and did business In a most 
shameless and obnoxious manner. 

Among the delegates present who represented the liquor sentiment 
were: Sheridan Shook, brewer, of New York; John Reisenwcber, 
saloon-keeper, New York ; David Martin, who was hired by the liquor 
dealers of Pennsylvania (sec page 66) to work against the prohibitory 
amendment ; B. Rosewater, proprietor of the Omaha Bee^ the chief 
organ of the liquor dealers in the Nebraska Amendment election; 
Senator Spooner of Wisconsin, a champion of the interests of the 
Pabst Brewing Company of Milwaukee ; Geqrge Hubbard of Plover. 
Wis., a saloon keeper, acted as assistant sergeant-at-arms of the 
convention ; Julius A. Stage, a wholesale liquor dealer of I^ouisville, 
Ky., was an alternate delegate, as was also M. J. Doyle of Savannah. 
Ga., another liquor dealer. U. II. De Young, who was elected later 
Vice-Chairman of the Republican National Committee, is hand-in- 
glove with the California liquor interests, and owed his election aa a 
delegate to the convention to the activity of several Han Francisco 
saloon-keepers in his behalf. These are by no means all the liqaor 
men in the convention. 

of places open to disreputable characters who expose their depravity under 
the KTuise of Intoxication. Our interests, as well as our duty as citlaens, de- 
mand that we enter a solemn protest against all such pjaces and pledse our 
selves as a trade to co-operate with the ofllcers of the law and with ail good 
citizens to prevent the issue of licenses to all disreputable places." 

• Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of the New York ChriHUtn Advocate^ 
stated before the Methodist Preachers' meeting of New York City. June a*. 



that the reports of the debauchery in Minneapolis which reached him wen* 
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Bepubllean Candidates on the lilqnor Qaestlon* 

The Indianapolis Joumaiy which Btxxxl related to President Hairi- 
son^s canvass in 1888 as a quasi personal organ, the editor of which, 
John C. New, was appointed Consnl-General to England, in reward for 
his services, and in 1892 conducted President Harrison's candidacy for 
the renomination at Minneapolis, said in its issae of Jane 18, 1888: 

** A story hag been started in Chicago to the effect that General Harrison, 
was In favor of Prohibition. This Is a He. General Harrison Is a Repub- 
lican. On temperance question, as on all others, he stands with the Re- 
publican Party. Though a practical temperance man. General Harrison Is 
not a Prohibitionist, in a speech delivered In Danville, Ind., November. 
1887, he said : ' We said In our State platform that we were In favor or 
clothing local communities with power to act upon this question. There I 
stand for one to-day. I do not believe In State Prohibition as the best 
method of dealing with this question.' Nothing could be more explicit 
than that. . . . General Harrison Is too good a Republican to be a Prohlbi- 
tlpnist." 

Nothing in the President's record since that time has compelled a 
revision of that statement. None of his messages to Congress have 
recommended any action by this Government on the liquor question. 

Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York TrU)une and Republican 
candidate for Vice-president, when the Amendment fights of 1887 were 
on, lent his influence to the liquor men, and in an editorial in his paper, 
Oct. 17, 1887, entitled "Force No Remedy," violently attacked the Pro- 
hibition principle and policy, pronouncing it *' fanaticism as tyrannical 
as the worst Old World despotism." In the Tribune of March 27, 1887, 
eight days \)efore the Amendment election, was published an editorial 
on " High License in Michigan, '' which contained the following: 

^'Whenever the sober and disinterested public, and those who have the 
heaviest Interests at stake, are called upon for an expression of their opin- 
ions, they are found . . . pronounced against Prohibition, alias Free Rum, 
and heartily In favor of High License, which means regulation and re- 
straint." 

In its issue of Oct. 9, 1890, the TYibuns declared: "The Republican 
Party as a party is squarely committed to High License." 

IjaiVH Paewed and liaiv^e not Passed bjr the Flfty- 
Flret Congreiie. 

The Fifty-first Congress, which was Republican in both its branches, 
passed (1) the " Original Package " law, which made liquors imported 
into any State from another State or from a foreign country subject to 
the laws of the State the same as if they had been produced in the State; 
(2) a law prohibiting the sales of liquor within one mile of the Soldiers* 
Home in Washington ; (3) prohibiting the sale of liquor at Soldiers* 
Homes or military posts in Prohibition States. These are the only laws 
passed that could he considered as having any important bearing on 
Prohibition. The first was as necessary to maintain any license system, 
as to preserve Prohibition ; moreover, it was strongly commended by 
liquor trade papers, as taking the question out of National politics. The 
New York Wine and Spirit Gazette of August 28, 1890, said : 

"That Ill-considered (Original Package) decision gave a tremendous 
impetus to the Prohibition nuisance, though on Its face it seemed to be a 
victory of the llauor Interests over the Prohibition laws of Iowa. It made a 
national Issue out of the fanatical agitation of the Prohibitionists, and gave 
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a dignity and Importance to the third party which It did not have before. 
. . . State ProhlbltloQ Is less to be feared than National Prohibition, which, 
by the way, affords the only possibility of making Prohibition really effce- 
tive. We shall fight any and every attempt, no matter In what dlsgalse It 
may appear, of making a National Issue out of the Prohibition abomination.*' 

The other two laws are merely local, and no party ought to claim 

any particular credit for passing them. They are offset by the aw 

, passed, establishing post ^* canteens,*^ by the same Congress. After 

two years of operation, these ** canteens " aro thus described by the 

American Grocer, a New York trade paper (May, 1892) : 

" But few people know what this expression [Government * canteens H 
means, but it means In plain language that the Government has gone Into the 
business of running a saloon at every army post; that a West Point anny 
ofiicer, who has cost the Government about fl4,000 to educate, saperinteoos 
It, and enlisted men, who are paid by the Goverment to serve as soldiers, are 
detailed to serve as bartenders. This beats Bellamy's socialistic dream* all 
to pieces, and the administration under which this outrage Is perpetrated 
has proven Itself more progressive than even Dr. Ralnsf ord t, for they arc 
using the time of Goverment employes, and the.prestlge of the Government 
to educate and encourage the liquor traffic. A correspondent at one of the 
army posts writes us that their ' canteen * buys beer by the carload, and the 
* canteen ' Is doing a rushing business." 

More significant are the laws this Congress refused to pass, among 
which were: A bill recommended by the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic 
Committee, prohibiting entirely the mannfactare and sale of alcoholic 
liquors in the District of Columbia ; the bill proposing to establish a 
Commission of Inquiry (p. 31) ; the bill providing for the eubmiasioa 
of an Amendment to the National Constitution, etc. 

Republican Partjr In Amendment Cainpal|i:n«« 

Since 1888, while the Bepublican Party has been in power In the 
nation, there have been submitted in nine different States: New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, North Dakota, Soath 
Dakota, Washington, Connecticut, and Nebraska— all Republican ex- 
cept Connecticut, which is doubtful— prohibitory amendments to the 
State Constitutions, proposed* on a non-partisan plan, so as to give the 
people an opportunity to decide the question on its merits. Instead of 
permitting such a non-partisan decision, in every case the press and 
machinery of the Republican Party (and the Democratic F^rty too) 
were turned to the support of the liquor side. In North Dakota and 
South Dakota this was not true to so great an extent as in the other 



* Edward Bellamy, in " Looking Backward '* (page 225), pfctnrea the Gov- 
ernment, In his Ideal commonwealth of the year 4^000, as conducting all liuea 
of business, the sale of liquors among others. 

tDr. W. S. Ramsford, rector of St. George's Protestant Rplseopa] 
Church, New York City, In a sermon preached In the latter oart of May. iste, 
advocated that the Churches conduct the liquor business. He said : ** In auch 
a thickly populated city as ours, to attempt to do away with saloons is simply 
impossible. But we can do the next best thing, and that is, we, as the Chris- 
tian community, can provide the beer demanded by those who want it, and 
elevate the standing of the saloon to a level which it has never occupied. 
Business men of the churches can open saloons, and run them profitably. 
I do not mean to give away the beer, but to sell It at good prices, with a 
profit. Let the saloons maintain themselves. They could do so. I only wbh 
that I myself had the money with which to demonstrate that tbU is the only 
way to deal with this problem. Would I sell whiskey In these saloons ? Nu, 
I don't think that I would ; but beer, light wines, cofree, and chocolate I eer^ 
talnly would. Reading rooms could be Introduced, and the saloons made an 
attractive place of resort, without intemperance.** 
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States. Indeed, the Soath Dakota Sepablican platform of 1889 had a 
radical Prohibition utterance,* though the party there has since trifled 
shamefully with its pledges, in the election of candidates who were not 
in favor of the law, and in winking at violations of the law. The vote 
on the amendments in these various States may be compared with the 
Bepubllcan and Democratic votes at the nearest general election as 
tollovfs: 



States. 


Vote for 
Prohibitory 
Amendm't. 


Republican Democratic 
Party Vote. Party Vote. 


Officers and 
Year. 


New Hampshire. . 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Pennsylvania 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Washington 

Connecticut 

Nebraska 


25,786 
85,242 
9,956 
296,617 
18,552 
39,509 
19,546 
22,379 
82,292 


45,734 
183,892 
16,870 
526,091 
25,365 
53,964 
33,711 
74,584 
68,878 


43,882 
151,855 
21,289 
446,633 
12,733 
23,840 
24,732 
74,920 
71,331 


President, 1888. 
President, 1888. 
Governor, 1889. 
President, 1888. 
Governor, 1889. 
Governor, 1889. 
Governor, 1889. 
President, 1888. 
Governor, 1890. 



From this it will be seen that nowhere near the full vote of either 
party could have been cast for the amendment In Nebraska, the 
People's Party candidate received 70,187 votes. 

Using: the Consular Ser-vice In the Interest of the 
Brewers. 

In 1889, at the solicitation of the brewers and maltsters of the United 
States, the State Department, under President Harrison^s Administration, 
sent out to the United States consuls in South American and Central 
American countries the following circular: 

Departimnt of Statk. > 
Washington, December 15, 1889. j 

To the Consular Qffltxrs qf the United States in Mezico^ Central and South 
America^ and the West Indies: 

Gentlemen: Some of the leading maltsters and brewers of tfieljnited 
States have requested the Department to procure Information relative to the 
malt and beer trade in your respective districts. 

The information desired covers such points as the following : 

1. The Imports of malt, and whence imported ; duties charged thereon ; 
cost of the same ; cost of the same per bushel, whether imported or locally 
prepared, etc. 

2. The Imports of beer, and whence Imported : In bottles or wood, and 
duties charged thereon ; kinds of beer most suitable for local consumption ; 
details concerning prices, wholesale and retail, of foreign and domestic 
beer etc. 

S*. How Imported malt and beer are placed upon the market, etc. 

The motive of this circular being the enlargement of the American trade 
you wUl not confine yourselves to the above Interrogatories, which are to 
a large degree suggestive only, but will give as much Infonnation as possible 
concerning every phase of the malt and beer business, so that the maltsters 
and brewers of the United States may fully understand the requirements 
necessary to successful trade In each district. 

AH foreign weights, measures, and money should be stated in American 
equivalents. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
William F. Whabton, Assistant Secretary. 

• The plank read : "** Recognizing the pernicious influence of the traffic in 
Intoxicating liquors upon every interest of our commonwealth, we favor 
National and State Prohibition of such traffic and tlie adoption of the article 
of our Constitution relating thereto, and the enactment and enforcement of 
such laws as will make the same effective." 
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The replies to this circalar were printed by the Government in a 
pamphlet entitled ** Malt and Beer in Spanish America,^' and distribnted 
free of cost among the brewers of this country. The care taken by the 
State Department not to allow any copies of the circalar to circulate 
among temperance people was significant. Hon. John P. St. John wrote 
to the State Department for some copies to distribute among some 
ministers of his acquaintance, and the copies were not sent. He then 
had sbmebody with a Teutonic name write that he wanted a few copies 
to distribute among his liquor dealer friends, and twenty copies were 
promptly forwarded. At Last, when this subterfuge failed to work satis- 
factorily, the State Department printed the following note, which was 
sent to suspicious applicants for the malt and beer pamphlet: 

distribution of spbcial 0on8ulab bkpobts. 

Department of Statb, > 
Washington, July 16, 1891. J 

The Special Consular Reports, being answers to circulars prepared by 
the Department at the request of^representative industriate, boards of trade. 
etc., are not Intended for general distribution, as in the caae, to a degree, or 
the regular monthly Consular Reports. 

The editions of the special Consular Reports are regulated by what tho 
Department estimates to be the number required tor the particular Indastrles 
or interests concerned, and which form the subjects thereof. 

The following statement concerning the special reports issued to date 
will illustrate this point: 

Number 
Titles. published. 

Cotton textiles In foreign countries 5,000 

Files In Spanish America 2^a0O 

Carpet manufacture In foreign countries SJOOO 

Malt and beer In Spanish America 8,500 

Fruit culture In foreign countries 6JX0 

Refrigerators In foreign countries 5,000 

Emigration from Europe 5,000- 

Olive culture In the Alps Marltimes 5,UQ0 

More than 1,100 copies of each special report Issued are maQed to Uie 
leading libraries of the country, and from 500 to 1,200 copies, accordlngto the 
Importance of the report, to the newspapers, boards of trade, etc. The re- 
maining copies are mailed to, or reserved for, the Industries or interests 
directly concerned, the limited number published making any other dlstrlba- 
tlon impossible, even were such distribution either profitable or necessary. 
The limited amount appropriated for the publication of Consular Reports 
makes any more extended publication equally impossible. 

It Is, therefore, to be hoped that persons who have no direct Interest In 
the industries which form tne subjects of these special Consular Reports 
will understand and appreciate the rule of the Department, that such special 
reports are published solely in the interest of the industries directly eon- 
cerned, and not for general distribution. 

William F. Whabtok, 

Acting Secretary. 

Vice-President Morton's ^* Slioreliani.'' 

The Republican Vice-President of the United States, Levi P. Morton, 
in 1889 built in Washington a fine hotel called "• The Shorcham." On 
Oct. 10, 1880, an application was made for a liquor license, bat the 
papers were afterwards withdrawn, and a new application was made. 
The only explanation that has been made of the withdrawal of the 
original papers is that Vice-President Morton^s own name appeared 
thereon. The new papers were made out in the name of Mr. Morton's 
manager, James R. Ecenan, who received a license and has sold liquor 
under it up to the present writing. In the application, Keenan swore 
that the owner of the premises was L. P. Morton. A Republican news* 
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paper, the Pittsburgh, Pa., Times, in November, 1830, nnder the heading; 
'' Oar Liqaor-Selliug Vice-President," had the foUowing editorial: 

** Wc observe with regret that the charge that Vice-President Morton is 
engaged Id the retail liquor business can no longer be denied. Tlic license 
procured by the manager of the Shorehain hotel or flat, hangs displayed, aa 
required bv law, in the cafe therof. The list, which Is handed to his guests 
to choose from, nas been printed, showing that there Is for sale five varieties 
of whiskey, two of nun, two or brandy, and twenty-flve brands of wine. 
' Surely this is enough to satisfy the most variegated appetite for intoxicants. 
Mr. Morton owns the property; without his formal consent the license 
could not have been procured, and he shares the profits of the sale of liquor 
as undeniably as if he stood behind the bar and served It out to customers. 
The Vice-President of the United States has a legal right to add to his salary 
the profits of a saloon, undoubtedly. A saloon-keeper is constitutionally 
clIglDle for even the P^-esldency, and the moral sentli^ent of the country 
would suffer no greater outrage by a saloon-keeper becoming Vice-President, 
than It does by a Vice-President turning saloon-keeper." 

President Hay lison's Barrel of Scotcli 'Whiskey. 

(^n October 22, 1891, there arrived at the port of New York, con- 
signed to Col.' Joel B. Erhardt, a barrel of Scotch Whiskey, the invoice 
of which read: "To be forwarded to the Executive Mansion for Hon. 
Benjamin Harrison, President," etc. The whiskey, according to the de- 
scription, was purchased in Perth, by "Andrew Carnegie, Clany Castle." 
On the end of the cask was inscribed: "2,928. John Dc War & Sons, 
Old Highland Whiskey. Perth, N. B. Established, 1846. Awarded 
nine Prize Medals." Beneath this, penciled in white paint, were the 
characters: 

91 IR 136 Cont. 14?^ 

The other head of the cask had a similar inscription with the addi- 
tion of "C. E., Collector, New York." The New York World of Oct. 
23, 1891, published a picture of the cask. The barrel was forwarded to 
I»re8ident Harrison, and was deposited in the White House wine vaults, 
where it was seen by several newspaper correspondents. It was sent 
before the resignation of Collector Erhardt, but did not arrive until after 
he was ont of the collector's office, and it was throngh that circnmstance 
that Andrew Carnegie's gift to the President came to be made public. 

Democratic Party's Attitude Toivards Prohibition* 

The relatively small number of liquor dealers in Democratic States, 
^ as compared with Kepablican (see pp. 28-9), and the fact that the Demo- 
cratic Party has passed as many prohibitory laws as the Hopubllcan 
Party, and repealed fewer, are not to be taken as indications that the 
Democratic Party is any less under the control of the saloon than the 
Republican. On the contrary, it has not in late years shown any aggres- 
sive spirit whatever towards the liquor traffic. Its national declaration, 
through the platform adopted by the National Convention of 1892 at 
Chicago (see pp. 105-7), is : 

** ("21) A¥e are opposed to all snmptnary law8> as an In- 
terference ivltli the IndlTldual rights of the citizen.'* 

That is generally taken as referring to prohibitory laws, and, if so, 
means that all the Southern States, which are largely under local Prohibi- 
tion, should repeal such laws, as being in conflict with Democratic Party 
principles. 
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Interpretations of the Antl-Snmptnary PlanlK. 

By " sumptuary laws ^^ are to be understood petty regolatioiis gov> 
eming what people shall expend for food, drink, clothing, etc. Laws 
prohibiting the traffic in intoxicating liquors do not, answer that descrip- 
tion. By applying the term " sumptuary laws ^' to prohibitory enact- 
ments, the Democratic Party begs the whole question. That the term Is 
intended so to apply is shown by the fact that it cannot weO apply to 
anything else, and that liquor men and others so interpret it, and hare 
interpreted it for the last 16 years, the national platforms since 1876 hav- 
ing all either used the language, or reaffirmed ^nvvious platforms that did 
use it. Mida^a Criterion (liquor organ), of Chicago, hi conmienting on 
the Republican and Democratic platforms, evidently takes that view. It 
says: 

" The erreat political parties have tackled the liquor problem In their 
platforms In so terse a manner that the voter can see at once where they 
stand. The Republicans take a negative position, the Democrats a positive. 
The Republicans sympathlce with the efforts to put down Intempersiiee, 
the Democrats boldly denounce sumptuary legislation. Each party is ln> 
Btlnctlvely true to its basic principles." 

United States Senator H. W. Ransom, of North Carolina, when 
asked for the interpretation of the plank, said : * 

" It primarily refers to the liquor traffic, but It also includes all l^^fsUi' 
tion of that character. We are opposed to all It^slationthat interferes with 
the habits, customs, desires, and social practices of the people." 

Debancheiy at the Chtcaso Con'rentlon. 

The Convention that nominated Cleveland and Stephenson, in Chi- 
cago, in 1893, was less conspicuous in its drunkenness and general de- 
bauchery than the Republican Convention at Minneapolis, only beosnse 
it was losif to some extent in the larger city. The same violation of the 
law on the Sunday preceding the convention was noticeable. The 
Pahner House, the headquarters of the National Democratic Committee, 
was the scene of a most disgraceful dmnken row on Sunday ni^t be- 
tween delegates who were .for Cleveland, and delegates who were for 
Boies. 

Democratic Partjr In Consreee* 

The Democratic Party in Congress has persistently placed itself in 
the way of all legislation against the liquor interests. Its representatives 
lave openly fought and voted against the Commission of Inquiry bill, 
ind have defeated it several times, when it would have passed othent'isc. 
Phe organ of the liquor interests in Washington, the SerUind^ is Demo- 
:ratic. The majority of the Democratic members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted against the Original Package bill, and the bill pro- 
hibiting liquor selling at military posts in Prohibition States. 

democratic Policy in Varlone State** 

In the Sonth, the general policy of the Democrats is Local Option 
and High License. In the North, the attitude seems to be, less restric- 
tion than now exists. The Iowa Democratic platform of 1801 declared : 

* VoiC€ interview, June 80, 1893. 
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** We demand the repeal of the prohibitory Ilqnor law, and. In the In- 
terests of true temperance, we favor the paasage of a carefully guarded 
license law." 

In Nebraska, the platform of 1891 declared: 

'* We conflfratnlate the people of the State on.the defeat of the Prohibition 
Amendment.** 

In New York and Ohio, the ** Old Samptaary ^^ plank was adopted, 

slightly varied. In most of the other States, no reference whatever was 

made to the liqaor question in the platforms of the party in 1891. 

Attltade of tlte People's Party Toivarda ProUIbitton* 

The only utterance that could be construed as bearing on the liquor 
question, in the national platform of the People^s Party, adopted at 
Omaha, Neb., July 4, 1892 (see pages 112-113), was: 

** While onr iiyinpatliies» as a party of reform, are 
natarally upon the aide of every proposition which will 
tend to make me'n Intellisent, Tirtuons, and temperate* 
vre noTertheless rearuTd these questions— Important as 
they are— as secondary to the ff^eat Issues no'«T presslns 
for a solution," etc. 

This amounts to a confession that the party has no policy to propose 
in regard to the liquor question. No special effort was made in the 
Omaha Convention to obtain a Prohibition plank, though quite a des- 
perate attempt was made in the Industrial Conference, at St. Louis, Mo., 
ia February, 1892, which issued the call for the People^s Party Conven- 
tion, to obtain some definite expression ; but the effort was unsuccessful, 
and the platform as adopted omitted to make any mention of the ques- 
tion. Among the advocates of the party are many persons who believe 
firmly in Prohibition, and at one time the party seemed to be drifting 
towards Prohibition. In several States it endorsed that policy. A 
vigorous opposition sprang up, however, inspired partly by men who had 
business interests to which the advocacy^of Prohibition would be ruinous,* 
and partly by a general fear that an open endorsement of Prohibition 
would drive away some persons who were with the party on other issues, 
but opposed to Prohibition. 

Tlie Sclieme for ** Nationalizing** tlie Traffic. 

In the St. Louis Industrial Conference before-mentioned, there were 
a number of men who strenuously advocated a plank, such as had 
already been adopted in Ohiot and Massachusetts, and possibly one or 
two other States, declaring for the *' nationalization " of the liquor traffic, 
by which it was proposed that the Government assume control of all the 
distilleries, breweries, and retail establishments, and conduct them 
through salaried agents. The Conference rejected the plan without much 
ceremony. 



* Edward Evans, of Tonawanda, N. T., Is authority for the statement, 
which has gone undenied for over a year, that Robert Schilling, National 
Secretiary of the People's Party, said. In a conference In the Briggs House. 
Chicago, June 18, 1889, that if the new party espoused Prohibition, it would 
bankrupt him (Schilling) and Norton, editor of the SentiTiel, the party's chief 
organ. 

tThe Ohio platform declared: "We believe that the solution of the 
Itqnor problem lies In abolishing the element of profit, which Is a source of 
constant temptation and evil» and we therefore demand that the exclusive 
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nietliodlst Episcopal Cliurcli on ProlilblCioii. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at its 
quadrieunial session in Omaha, Neh., in May, 1893, adopted thefollow- 
report on Temperance and Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic: 

Beafflrmlng omr former dellyerances on total abstinence and Prohibition, 
we present for your approval the following brief declarations : 

(1) Progress and Duty.— We are profoundly grateful to God for the 
progress already made In every phase of the temperance reform, and hold ft 
to be the duty and prlvll^e of the Methodist Episcopal Church, both to save 
the fallen and to wage an increasingly aggressive warfare against the liquor 
traffic. 

(2) Pierwnal Abstinence.— The word of God, the teachings of selence, 
and the lessons of experience all combine in declaring total abstinence from 
intoxicating beverages to be the duty of every individual. 

(3) Other Organizations.— We are in full sympathy with and bid a hearty 
God speed to all onanlzations, of every name and nature, that seek to pro- 
mote the cause of total abstinence and accomplish the overthrow of the 
liquor traffic. 

(4) AtUtude toward the Traffic.— We reiterate the language of the Epls> 
copal Address of 1888 : " The liquor traffic is so pernicious In all its bearf nga, 
so Inimical to the Interests of honest trade, so repugnant to the moral teiifle, 
so Injurious to the peace and order of society, so nurtful to the home, to the 
church, and to the body politic, and so utterly antagonistic to all that la 

f»rcclous In life, that the only proper attitude toward It, for ChrtstJaoa, is 
hat of relentless hostility. It can never be legalized without sin.*' We coik 
cur in the Episcopal Address of 1802, where it Is declared : " In oar Jadg- 
ment the saloon Is an unmixed evil, full of diaboUom, a dl^race to oor 
civilization, the chief corruptor of political action and a contlnaal menace 
to the order of society and the peace and purity of our homes.** Belierlng 
as we do that the traffic in intoxicating beverages sustains the relation of an 
efficient cause to the vice of intemperance, we hold that no member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church can consistently contribute by voice, vote or 
influence to tne perpetuation and protection of that traffic. We declare be> 
fore all the world that the Church of God ought to be known always and 
everywhere as the relentless and uncompromising foe of this ungodly holi- 
ness, and that it is the duty of every Christian to wage ceaseless warfare 
against it. 

(5) Attitude toward Trc^Mcker and his Supporters.— Wb emphattcally 
declare that men engaged in the manufacture and sale of alcoholic bevemges 
ought not to receive the commercial patronage of Christian people, nor 
should those who either directly or Indirectly sustain the ungodly tniflie re- 
ceive the suffrages of Christian men. 

(6) The License Svstem.-^izerae laws are the liquor traffic's atroogeat 
bulwark of defense. They are wrong in principle and Impotent for good. We 
are unalterably opposed to the enactment of laws that propose by Ucenae, 
taxing or otherwise, to regulate the drink traffic, because they provide for 
its continuance and afford no protection against its ravages. We will accept 
no compromise, but demand the nncondidonal surrender of the rebelltoaa 
business. 

(7) Oovemmeni and the TVeu^.— -We rejoice In the clear annonneement 
of the Supreme Court of the United States touching the ealoon question, as 
follows : ** The State cannot by any contract limit the exercise of her power 
to the prejudice of the public health and the pnbUc morals. Ko legislatare 
can bargun away the iniblic health or the public morals. The pabllc them- 
selves cannot do this, much less their servants. Government la organized 
with a view to their preservation, and cannot divest Itself of the powfT to 
provide for them." "There is no inherent right in a citizen to thus sell hi- 
toxicatlng liquors by retail ; it is not a privilege of a citizen of the State, tx a 
citizen of the United States.** " The statistics of every State show a jrreaier 
amount of crime and misery attributable to the use of ardent spirits obtalacd 
at these liquor saloons than to any other cause." " By the general cM>ncor- 
rence of opinion of every civilized and Christian community, there are few 
sources of crime and misery to society equal to the dram shop, where faitoxl- 
eating liquors in small quantities, to be drunk at the time, are sold indti' 
crtminately to all parties applying." ** The great principle of the common 
law, which is equally the teaching of Christian morality. Is so to uae uiie*a 
property as not to injure others." 

importation, exportation, manufacture, and sale of spirituous llqaors ahall be 
conducted by the Government or State, at cost, through agencleflia&d I 
olIlclalB In such towns and cities as shall apply for such agoielfls.'* 
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Wblle commending the United States Senate for Its action In the premises, 
we condemn the Lower House of oar National Congress for Its repeated re- 
fusal to pass the bills providing for the appointment of a National Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, to Investigate and report upon the Influence of the liquor 
traffic upon the material and moral welfare of the country. We Insist that 
the United States Government, and the various State governments, In toler- 
ating the Uquor traffic for a money consideration, are guilty of wicked com- 
plicity with a business, whose awful work of destruction brands It as alike 
an enemy to God and man. We desire especially to place ourselves on record 
as repuolating, to the utmost of our ability, the action of the general gov- 
ernment, through the Department of State, In prostituting Its powers at the 
request of Ammcan brewers and malsters, to collect Information and to use 
the machinery of government to promote the sale of American liquors In 
Son^ American countries. 

(8) PaUUcal AcOon.—We recommend all members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Ghunih, who enjoy the elective franchise, to so use that solemn 
trust as to promote the rescue of our country from the guilt and dishonor 
which have been brought upon It by a criminal complicity with the liquor 
traffic. 

" We do not presume to dictate the political conduct of our people, but 
we do record our deliberate Judgment tnat no political party has a right to 
expect, nor ought It to receive, the support of Christian men so long as ft 
stands committed to the license policy, or refuses to put itself on record in 
an attitude of open hostility to the saloon." 

PresbjrCertan Cltarcli on ProlitbtUon* 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chnrch, at its triennial 

sesfilon in Portland, Oreg., May and June, 1892, adopted the report of its 

Committee on Temperance, protesting against the legalizing of the 

liqnor traffic in Alaska, and reaffirming the deliverances of former assem- 

1)Ue8, and branding the saloon license as a curse. The report adds: 

** It Is the sense of this committee that while It Is not in the province of 
the church to dictate to any man how he shall vote, yet the committee 
declares that no political party has the right to expect the support of the 
Christian men so long as that party stands committed to the license policy, or 
refuses to put Itself on record against the saloon." 

Utterances of Other Beltsrlons Bodies* 

Nearly all the different religions denominations have maue official 
utterances against the liqaor traffic. Those utterances, more in detail 
than th^ can be given here, will be found in the ** Cyclopedia of Tem* 
perance and Prohibition,^* under the name of the respective denomina- 
tiona. A few extracts will show the drift of these declarations: 

Ltjthbraw (English Branch), June, 1887.— "The right, and therefore 
the wisest and most efficient, method of dealing with the traffic In alcoholic 
liquors for drinking purposes Is Its suppression ; and we, therefore, also urge 
tiiose whe comprise the church which we represent to endeavor to secui*e In 
every State the absolute prohibition of the manufacture and sale of Intoxicat- 
ing liquors as a beverage." 

Baptist (through American Baptist Home Mission Society), 1890.—" Re- 
solved, That we declare ourselves among Its [the liquor traffic's] most relent- 
less foes, believing that it has no defensible nght to exist." 

RoMAK Catholic (Baltimore Plenary Council), 1884-5.—" We warn our 
faithful people who sell Intoxicating liquors to consider seriously by how 
many and how serious dangers and occasions of sin their business— although 
lawful In Itself— is surrounded. If they can, let them choose a more honor- 
able way of making a living." 

TTwTTBD PRKSBTTERIAK (General Assembly), 1889.— "That any form of 
license or taxation of the liquor traffic Is unscnptural In principle and con- 
trary to good government. . . . That total abstinence is the only safe rule 
for the Individual, and prohibition by law of the sale of Intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage the true method of dealing with this terrible evil by the State.** 

CvHBEitLAND Prksbttibian (General Assembly), 1889.—" That nothing 
short of constitutional and statutory prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors as beverages, by the United States and the several 
States, will be satisfactory, and to this end we will pray and work." 
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Number of Chris ttau Voters In the United Stmte*. 

The number of church commanicants of variouB denominations hsd 
not been announced by the Census Bureau when this volume went to 
press. The ** World Almanac ^^ for 1890 estimated the number of 
Protestant Church communicants to be about 13,000,000, and the number 
of Catholic communicants to be about 8,000,000. The latter include all 
persons bom within the families of Catholic parents, whereas the number 
of Protestants includes only actual communicants, who, of their own 
volition had united with the different denominations. In the total popa- 
lation in 1880, just 25 per cent, were males over 21 years of age. The 
per cent, of males over 21 years of age in the membership of churches is 
not as large as in the whole population, probably. If it were 20 per 
cent, the number of Protestant voters would be about 2,600,000, and the 
number of Catholic voters 1,600,000. Probably 4,000,000 in all would not 
be placing it too high. 

Supreme Court Basis of Prohibition* 

The decisions of the United States Supreme Court have laid down 
several principles of law, and made application of the same to the liquor 
traffic in a way that seems to present a perfect chain of logic in favor of 
Prohibition. These deciaions have been arranged by the Voice aa f oUows: 
/. Not An Inherent Sight. 

There Is no inherent right In a citizen to sell Intoxicating Ifqaors by re- 
tail ; It is not a privilege of a citizen of a State, or of a citizen of the United 
States.— £/. S. Supreme Courts California ve. ChriaUanaen, 

II. Can the Legislature Confer the mght. 

No Iwislature can bargain away the public health or the public morals. 
The people themselves can not do it, much less their servants. Qovemmcot 
is organized with a view to their preservation, and cannot divest Itself of the 
power to provide for them.— £71 s. Supreme Court, Stone va. JfieaUeippt, 

III. Can this Apply to License t 

For wc cannot shut out of view the fact, within the knowledge of all, thst 
the public health, the public morals and the public safety may be endaogered 
by the general use of intoxicating drinks : nor the fact established by 8tati»- 
tics accessible to every one, that the disorder, pauperism and crime prevakot 
in the country are^ In some degree at least, traceable to this evVL—tl. S. Su- 
preme Court in Kaneae Cases. 

The statistics of every State show a. greater amount of crime and m)»nj 
attributable to the use of ardent spirits obtained at these retail liquor 8ai<»otM 
than to any other source.— £7. S. Supreme Court, Califomia w. ChriMan- 
sen. 

Antl-Nulsance Leaffue* 

In accordance with this logic, an organization has been formed, 
called the National Anti-Nuisance League, with the purpose of carrying 
to the United States Supreme Court the question of the constitutionality 
of the liquor traffic and of license laws under which the traffic is carried oil • 
The League was organized in 1888. Its prcsidenc is W. Jennings Demo- 
rest, of New York City. It has already instituted several suits in line 
with its purpose, the principal one of which was argued in the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, by Col. Eli F. Ritter, of Indianapolis. The Indiana 
courts decided adversely to the plaintiffs, who were property owners in a 
neighborhood upon which saloons began to encroach, and to cause depre- 
ciation of property value ; but the question will be carried to the United 
States Supreme Court in the most satisfactory form that ctn be sgned 
iipon. 
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Slsntflcaut Utterances Relatlns to tlie Hrlnk Prob- 
lem. 

In the few following pages have been groaped a number of signifi- 
cant utterances by newspapers, prominent men, organizations, etc., 
throwing light on various phases of the Prohibition and Temperance 
question. 

rnn selfish and ukscbupulous chabactxb of tus liquob pow^r. 

The City Reform Club is not Interested for or against the liquor traffic as 
such. It is not concerned with the effect of that traffic upon the individual, 
but only with the influence of the liquor dealer upon the politics and the 
government, of this city, directly and through his Influence In State politics. 
The Club observes that tiiat influence Is constantly exerted against the interest 
ot the people, and on the side of corruption ; and it now sees in the liquor 
dealers* 1)111 of this year the amazing spectacle of an organized business seek- 
ing to subvert for private gain the fundamental principles of our law. The 
(Hub sees farther, tliat this business has acquired, by constant vigilance, un- 
remitting effort, and lar^e expenditures, enormous power in the politics of 
this State. In all their efforts, the liquor dealers are united without regard to 
party. They care nothing for political principles. Their united strength Is 
used only for private gain. The evil has reached a stage at which it can be 
considered without n ference to the question of the natural right of a man to 
engage In the liquor trade, of the right of the State to restrict that trade, and 
of the amount of Injury or of benefit resulting from It. The most beneficent 
business, organized as the liquor trade Is organized In this State, exerting the 
same power with voters, politicians, and legislators, and showing the same 
detennlnatlon to attain its private ends by any means and at any cost to the 
people, would be such an enemy of the State as to excite the open hostility 
of all patriotic citizens. It would show itself to be such an enemy as must 
be put down ; and it would force upon the people the question whether It 
ought not to be suppressed before it could further usurp the executive and 
l-'KisIatlve functions of government.— Report [qf the City Reform, Club, qf 
Jfew York, for 1891. 

THY IXTDCATB ABSOCIATIOJr OF THB LIQ170B TBAFFIO WITH OTHBB VICES. 

The Phillips law, passed by the last Legislature of Ohio, forbidding the 
Bale of liquors In houses of Ill-fame, went Into effect on May !». The importers 
of champagne In this city are beginning to feel the loss of business in Ohio. 
Piper Ueldslck representatives In Cincinnati claim that the enforcement of 
the law In the big cities of Ohio will cost them f40,000 annually ; Mumm Com- 
pany's representatives esthnate their loss at $30,000 ; Importers of Pomcry Sec 
claim that they will lose $60,000, and other Importers ^111 suffer proportionate 
losses. The local brewers also feel the effect of the new law, as many of the 
houses in Cincinnati and Cleveland sold large quantities of beer.— iS^eto York 
Wine and Spirit GazeUe, June 28. 

THE KIlfD OF PENALTIES THAT LIQUOB MEK CABB ABOUT. 

The liquor dealers of Maine are badly scared. The new liquor law, which 
went into effect May d, makes the penalty for search and seizure, keeping a 
tippling shop, etc., flUO fine and sixty days In Jail, first offense, with an addi- 
tional sixty days In Jail if the fine is not paid. The dealers are afraid of this 
Irtw. They have never cared very much about fines, but the Jail Is quite a 
different thing. Under the old laws thev would pay a few fines a year, which 
would hardly amount to a high license fee in other States, but they now see 
that if the new law is enforced it means Jail the first time. The old law pro- 
vided imprisonment for the second offense, but few dealers suffered this 
penalty, because the first offense was seldom alleged in the warrant when a 
man was caught the second time, and he escaped by paying $100 and costs. 
There are men selling liquor In Maln^\*'ho have been cauent a dozen times 
under the old law, but they paid a fine and kept out of Jail. Now they fear 
Imprisonment for the first conviction.— 3>/o York Jnnkeeper'a Journal, 
May, 1891. 

IMPABTIAL TESTIMOmr AS TO THK EFFECTIVENESS OF PBOHIBITIOIT 

^ IN KANSAS. 

So many conflicting statements have been made regarding the effect of 
the Prohibition law In this State. h8 well as its enforcement, that a iv rsonal 
Inspection of its working has been made by the Tim&i' represeLtatlve In 
twenty counties, 'ihc i-esultu of this tour, taken In connection with lh3 
knowledge obtained from members of the Legislature last winter, forces t>ie 
belief, primarily, tliat Prohibition In Kansas is a permanent fixture. . . . 
When the Prohibitory law was enforced there were 1,000 prisoners in the 
Btate penitentiary. Since that time there have been added to the population 
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Of Kansas more than 250,000 people, while the numhcr of prtsoners bas been 
reduced to 812. Of the 100 jails In the State 80 are empty, exceptioflr where 
Insane persons are held awaiting? room in the insane asylums, whlki toe nnm- 
bcr of paupers on the poor farms has decreased one-half. The opponents of 
this law assert that the drivinK out of the saloons has caused a stagnation of 
business In all the cities, and that this law is responsible for the nresent diUl 
times. And yet Topeka, with no saloons, has been constantly growing; 
while Wichita, with sixty saloons, has been decreasing In population. Mtts* 
burg has doubled its population, while Hutchinson, of equal size, with 
saloons, has but held its own, although it has added to its Industries thirteen 
large salt plants, and three packing-houses. Similar comparisons might be 
made with other cities. These instances are given simply to show that no 
one can tell the causes of the present depressuin, not even an Alliance man, 
but at best can only assign what he believes to be the cause. Is Kansas better 
off ? There are in the cities and towns thousands of boys sixteen yean of 
age who never saw a saloon, and only know from hearsay what they are Iflce. 
It is a fact that public sentiment at large Indorses the Prohibition mw, while 
only In few localities does public sentiment indorse the saloon. In the latter 
there is a revenue. The sale of liquor, as a rule. Is as clandestine as fa 
thievery, with as much fear for the consequences If discovery follows.— 
Special correspondence in the New York Iime$ (ait anU-ProMbUion papery 
Aug. 81, 1891. 

8SKATOB INOALLB GIS THB EFFECTIYSKISB OF PBOHIBITIOir IK KAKSAS. 

Kansas has abullshed the saloon. The open dramshop traffic Is as extinct 
ais the sale of indulgences. A drunkard is a phenomenon. The barkeeper has 
Joined the troubador, the crusader and the mound-builder. The brewery, the 
distillery and the bonded warehouse are known only to the arcbafologlat. 
.... Temptation being removed from the young and the inflniL they have 
b"cn fortified and redeemed. The liquor dealer being proscribed Is an out- 
law, and his vocation dlsreputabl :. Drinking being stigmatized. Is out of 
fashion, and the consumption of intoxicants nas enormously decreased. In- 
telligent and conservative observers estimate the reduction at 90 per cent.; it 
cannot be less than 75. The Increase In the number of the Internal Revenue 
stamps sold bv the Collector from year to year fs explained by the fact tbat 
they M9. required of all druggists, and many of them are repetitions and re- 
newals for short teiTns. . . . One of the most significant and extraordinary 
results is the diminution of crime in the State. Af the January (1889) term of 
the District Court of the county in which the capltol Is situated, tbere 
was not a single criminal case on the docket. Many city and county prisona 
are without a tenant. The number and percentage or the convicta In the 
State Penitentiary have been remarkably diminished. — Slsnolor John J, 
IngalU* qf KanHos^ in the FOntni Magasdne^ AJtguatt 1889. 

THS POPE'S EKCOVHAOSMENT OF THE TOTAL ABSTDTENOE MOmCKBT. 

We are rejoiced to learn with what enenry and zeal the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union is combating the destructive vice of Intemperance. 
Hence we esteem worthy of all commendation and approval the association 
and its noble resolves. . . . The greatest of all m this matter should be the 
priests. Let pastors, therefore, do their best to drive the plague of Intrm- 

f»erance from the fold of Christ by assiduous preaching and exhortation, and 
et them shine before their congregations as models of total abstinence, so 
the many calamities with which this vice threatens both Church and State 
may by the strenuous endeavors of these pastors be averted.— /toe Leo 
XIIL, in Letter to Archbishop Ireland, March 27, 1887. 

THE DRINK SCOrBOB IK WIKE-DBIKKDrG FBAlTOS. 

It has been said with truth that of all the dangers menacing onr agrfenl* 
tural population at the present day, the gravest and the most difficult to flirtit 
against is alcoholism. No one can nave oeen a resident of a countiy dlstHct 
without being struck with the develodfnent of this scourge during the laat 
thirty years, tlie deplorable effects of which are everywhere vtaible. The 
habit of saving tliat was so long the strength and the glory of oar tillers of 
the soil Is gradi.ally disappearing. The money box of the llqnor aeltara 
swallows up. sou by sou, the wages that formerly. In the form of sllTer 
pieces, were hidden away in some comer of the clothes press to be hrnnght 



* Two years later Mr. IngaUs, In an utterance at National Prohibition 
Park, Staten Island, N. Y., August, 1891, contradicted his former utterances, 
declaring "There is not an organized municipal corporation there wboae 
expenses are not paid by the taxes levied upon the recognized and open 
traffic In intoxicating liquors." The Voice of August 27 and Sept. S, 1801. 

Binted numerous letters from Kansas municipal aathorltiea fiatly denylns 
r. Ingalls* later statement. 
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oat wlien cnongh wag accumulated to buy a little piece of ground. The 
peace and harmony of families is seriously ImiMired. In the villages the 
women are reduced, like the wives of workmen In the towns, to haunt the 
doors of the diiuk shop In order tu rescue tiie bread of their children from 
the alcoholic gulf. In most of our hamlets the drunkard, who was fonnerly 
tiie exception, has multiplied by contagion.— i;^ J^lU Journal, J\irt9t Julu is, 

A LIQUOa PAPBR'S BOAST OF POLITICAL POWEB. 

Do you deny that the liquor vote controls the situation of this State? 
What defeated Warner Miller and elected Uoveruor Hill ? What gave the 
Democratic part^ Ita present majority In the Assembly ? What elected the 
Tammany ticket in thld city last year ? Was It not the united strength of the 
Uquor vote .9 . . . ISogard for self-prcsen'atlon and self -protection has con- 
solidated the Uquor dealers, and forced them Into an attitude In which they 
have become a powGt In politics.— JV^u; rork Wine and Spirit OazeUe, April 
28,1891. 

THK BXPUBLICAK PABTT'S REASOrBSB TO 8EBVX THB LIQVOB nrrBKXBTS. 

There is one thing about the drift of legislation there (Albany), which Is 
emphatic. The liquor dealers, who have been fooled Into spending their 
money continually for the Democratic party, have found that they cannot 
pass measures that they dcfdre tlirough a Democratic House. They nave had 
some of their favorite ollls passed in the Senate, which is Uepubllcan, but not 
one In the House. They may get their eyes open to the fact that the Demo- 
cratic party has been bleeding them all these years without any real Intention 
of befriending them by legislation If they come into power.— ,/", Stoat FciMet, 
fnetnber of the Republican National Committee, and Candidate/or Governor 
Hf yew York in 1S91, in an interview in the Ithaca^ N. Y. Journal iHep.), a 
short Ume b^ore hia nomination for Governor. 

THX I8SUBS BBTWBEK THE RBPVBLICAX AND DEMOCBATIG PARTIES. 

Upon my honor, I could not name a question of any moment dividing 
the Democrats from the Republicans. Perhaps some of you may say the 
tariff bill. . . . Believe me, there Is no issue of parties In America on the 
tariff, except as to details, and any change that Is made will not disturb the 
manufactures which they have seen flt to establish.— .^ndrezo (kirnegie^ in 
tm address in Dundee, Scotland, in September, 1890. 

A LXqUOB paper's YIBW of the BBPUBLXOAK Ain> DEMOCRATIC PARTIES. 

The truth In the controversy which of the two great political parties Is 
the better Uquor party, Is to be found on a neutral middle ground. The op- 
position to the liquor traffic and the tendency to restrict the traffic as much 
as possible are as clearly defined in certain sections of the Democratic party 
as in certain sections of the Republican Party. There are fanatics and Uocral- 
mlnded men In both political parties. It must be admitted, however, that 
the new attitude on the Uquor question taken by the Republicans of this 
State In their Rochester platform — which Is a departure from their former 
policy— offers a more equitable and practicable solution of the liquor prul)- 
lem than anything the Democratic Party has ever attempted In this State.— 
Wine and Spirit Review, New York CUy, May 28, 1892. 

THE PBOHIBITIOX PARTY'S INFLUENCE IN COXPELLINQ OLD PARTIES TO 

TAKE A STAND. 

It Is due to the Prohibition Party to say that the fear of Its growing In- 
fluence acting upon the regular parties was the cause of High License lawn hv 
several States. It can scarcely be questioned that the passage of the ad!- 
mlroble High License law of Pennsylvania was secured, not directly by the 
Prohibitionists, wlio opposed It, but Indirectly by them. The Republican 
leaders feared that if the Uquor traffic were not restricted and regulated the 
Pi-olilbition party would receive the support of formidable numbers of those 
whose views upon the question were more moderate, and who would be 
eat'slled with the High License provisions. To prevent that they consented 
to High lAciiiui(i.—Philadelpiaa Public Ledger, June "iH, 1892. 

LiqUOB men's ANXIETY TO KEEP THE LIQUOR ISSUE LOCAL. 

The rejection of the Prohibition clause by the National People's ^rty 
[at St. Louis In 1891] Is a cause for considerable satisfaction. Had the party 
adopted it, there was a chance of Prohibition becoming a national issue and 
It Should be the constant effort of the liquor inten^st to confine It to State 
lines at least.— JRvcfAc Wine and Spirit Gazette in June, 1891. 

A PBOXINBNT BUSINESS MAN'S PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

Twenty-five years ago I knew every man, woman and child In PeeksklU, 
and It has been a study with me to mark boys who started In every grade or 
life with myself, to sec what has become of them. I was up last fall and 
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began to count them over, and It was an instructive exhibit. Some of tbem 
became clerks, merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, doctors. It la ramarfe- 
able that every one of those that drank Is dead ; not one living of my age. 
Barring a few who were taken off by sickness, every one who provea • 
wreck and wrecked his family did it from rmn and no other cause. Of 
those who were church-going people, who were steady, industrioiu and 
hard-working men. who were frugal and thrifty, every single one of tbcm, 
without an exception, owns the house in which he lives and has something 
laid by, the Interest on which, with his house, would carry him througn 
many a rainy day. When a man becomes debased with gambling, mm or 
drink, he doesn't care; all his finer feelings are crowded out.— C%<iwncf]/ Jf. 
Depewt President qfthe New York Central Sailroad, in a speech in March, 
1890, to a company qf railroad men, 

A GBSAT BBZWHra 0ONCSRK*B METHODS FOB OBXATIVO A DXMAXB. 

One of the largest Jobs of printing ever undertaken in this coontiy Is now 
being executed by King, Towle & Co., Milwaukee. It consists of 30,000^000 
books called " Secrets,'nssued by the Pabst -Brewing Company of that city. 
It is the intention of Captain Pabst to leave a book upon the doorstep of 
every house in all the cities of the United States which nas a population of 
2,500. The ground has been gone over once, and it took 5,16QL0a) books to do 
It. The intention is to go over the country that way four tunes. The cost 
of the whole job Is $98,00CL and King, Towle & Co. are under contract to 
deliver 45,000 books every 24 hours. It will take 27 carloads of paper to make 
20,000,000 books.— /n/a»d:JPH}Uer, ChicagOt March, 189a 

INTIMATB CONinBCTION BETWBBX WHTSKBT-DBIXXIN8 AND XAOB DIFri- 

OULTIES. 

Whiskey-drinking and blood-shcddingfarc as Inseparable as cansc and 
effect. Subtract from the sum total of the so-called race collisions, gruat 
and small, all that were the direct or Indirect results of strong drink, and 
the number left would be astonishingly few. . . . Wc deliberately aflSnn our 
conviction that If we could suppress drunkenness among us, the race problem 
would thereby be at oncehalf solved.— iVV«Av///«;, Tenn., Christian Advocate^ 
Jan. 11, 1090. 

A PBOPLB'S PABTT OBGAX on THK IMPOSSIBILITY OF AYOIDIKG THB 

;liquob ISSUE. 

The saloon will not let us ignore it. On every occasion It Is on hand 
with as much insolence as any other agency of the money power. It inet 
the Cincinnati Convention [Industrial Conference of lbi9l j at the threshold 
declaring what should and what should not be the things to confer sboat, 
snd with pandemonium let loose overcauie all efforts at rational discussion. 
It came up to St Louis with tlie same domineering spirit, and by sheer force 
of resistance compelled that Conference Conunlttee on platform to rescind 
the action which had been taken. And again at the Indiana State ConvMt- 
tion last week this was the one cause of contention. There was a Tlgtlant. 
determined canvass made beforehand to fix the committee on reaolotlons 
against any meddling with the saloon.— ^m«r/can Nov-conformUit, of /»- 
tUanapoliMt commenting on the r^ection qfa ProhibiUoH resoltUion by the 
Indiana JPeople's Party, 

WHY THE BEPUBLXOAlf PABTT ADOPTED THE BIGH LICENSE POUCT. 

The faith of the Republican Party is distinctly pledged to tho Inh^jrrttj 
of the High License system. Thousands of Kepubllcans, whoso eyes turned 
with conscientious longing toward the Prohibition Party, have been per- 
suaded of this, and stood fast in the Republican ranks.— iVUsbiircrA, i^<.. 
Times iBep.), March 10, 1891. 

EFFECT OF KODBBATE DBINKINO OH THE DBIVXEB*8 CHILDBXV. 

When men wish to drink whiskey every day for a considerable number 
of years, they should not at the same time beget children, for, nnlcss the 
mother organization has an extraoixllnary atoning aud counterbaianctnff 
influence, the children are doomed to some form of neuropathic degenera- 
tion.— C M. Hughes, M.D., Editor ufthe AUenint and NeurologisL St. lonts. 
Mo., in the Voice of March 19, 1891. 

A PB09CIKENT LIQUOB PAPEB ON THE OHABAOTBB OF THE UqrOE BUSI- 
NESS. 

It is sll very well for the wine and spirit trade to quiet its apprehensloas 
by revertiuK to the majorities against Prohibition in the Mlchlgui, Texas, 
Tennessee, Oregon and West Virginia elections, but the fact Is still apparent 
bat the sentiment against our business is constantly growing in this coontiy 
md gaining friends among the most substantial element in our popalation. 
The question is a grave one, and the sooner wc appreciate fully the hold ft 
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hlatoiy Is repeating Itself; a new party, a third party casting off an allegiance 
to other parties, and relying npon the power of Its own pnnclplea, will ttICI> 
inately tnumph, and the timid, scolding religious editors and preachen of 
to-day will then Join the general rejoicing, while the nation chanta a lb 
Deum Laitdamim.—Benaon J. LoHfdng in tfie Voice qf Oct, 31. 1889. 

A SOUTHBBN DSMOOSATIO PAPXB ON WUI8KST AlO) BAGS DIFPICVLTLBS. 

While there Is no election on hand, while we may reasonably expect a 
hearing for the truth, we wish to re-enforce this presentation of fact by con- 
densing Into one word the chief cause of all " race troubles ; *' of nearly an 
crimes committed by negroes and against them ; of the negro's poverty ; of 
his failure to secure the respect of respectable people, and of his disorderly 
habits. The word l3 " whiskey.** The negro who gets Into trouble witli a 
white man Is generally dnmk. If he Is not, the white man la. They (the 
negroes) spend every day for whiskey money enough to endow a unlvcrBlty 
and to found a hundred schools. And if this money Is not In some way aavea 
for schools, the equivalent of It will have to be Invested In police dabs and 
mllltla rifles. That Is " the negro problem***— iSt Louia R^ublic iDefn,\ 
Sept. 21, 1889. 

THX NXCE88ITT OF AN rxrCOMPROKISINO ATTZTUDX POLITIOAXLT. 

A party of compromise can never put away the saloon. Any party mnat 
be a party of compromise as to temperance, In which the deacon and the dls* 
tiller, the bishop and the brewer touch elbows at the polls, vote for the same 
candidates, and support the same policy. Ours Is the only party standing 
with both feet on the solid rock of rijprht, and In It we mast remain, to Its 
nominees we must be loyal, to Its dominant purpose we must I>e tme ml t1<v 
tory wo achieve.— Gen. Clinton M, lUk, in letter in the Voice, JSepL 13. 

A SCIBNTIITO VISW OF BEBB>DBIirKINe AXD IT8 BXST7I.T8. 

For some years a decided Inclination has been apparent an over the 
country to give up the use of whiskey and other strong ahrohols, using as a 
substitute beer and other compounds. This Is evidently founded on the Idea 
that beer is not harmful and contains a large amount or nutriment ; also that 
bitters may have some medical quality which will neutralize the alcohol 
which It conceals. These theories are without conflrmatlon In the obscira- 
tion of physicians and chemists where either has been used for any length of 
time. The constant use of beer is found to produce a species or degenera- 
tion of all the organism profound and deceptive. Fatty deposits, diniTnlslK'd 
circulation, conditions of congestion and perversion of functional activities. 
local inflammations of both liver and kidneys are constantly present. Intel- 
lectually, a stupor amounting almost to paralysis arrests the reason, preclpl- 
tnting all the higher faculties Into a mere animalism sensual, selflsh. rliur* 
gish, varied only with paroxysms of anger that are senseless and brutal ; m 
appearance the beer-drinker may be the picture of health, but in reality be to 
most incapable of resisting disease. A slight Injury, severe cold, or a shock 
to the body or mind will commonly provoke acute disease, ending fataUy. 
Compared with Inebriates who use different kinds of alcohol, he is more 
incurable and more gencrallv diseased. The constant use of beer evrr>" day 

fives the system no time for recuperation, but steadily lowers the vital 
orces. It is our observation that beer drinking In this country produces the 
ve/y lowest kind of Inebriety, closely allied to criminal insanity. The most 
dangerous class of ruffians in large cities are beor-drinkers. It u asserted by 
competent authority that the evils of heredltv are more positive In this elsaa 
than from alcoholic*. If these facts are well founded the recourse to beer 
as a sulistitute for alcohol merely Increases the danger and fatality following. 
In bitters we have a drink which can never become general : nut Its chief 
danger will be In strengthening the disordered cravings, which latter develop 
a positive disease. Public sentiment '.nd legislation should comprehend that 
all forms of alcohol are more or leas dangerous when nsed steadHy ; and aU 
persons who use them In this way should come under sazdtary and leKlalatlve 
control.— QHarterlv Jfnimnl qf l7iebriett/, ApriL\979. Quoted ttitXout tfiih 
sent by the Scientific American^ the Medical Times, and other edmUfiC 
papers. 

now THX LIQT70B POWXB BXX>GK8 THX WAT OF IZTDUaTBIAL BKPOBII. 

I am perfectly satisfied that no reform can possibly be Inangurated so 
long as the rum power exists. I have had some experience In what Is kntma 
18 " the labor movement/* politically. I realized long ago how hnpelcvs W)>s 
the task of achieving reform politically so long as the saloon existed.— />(• 
Ut in the Voice of Mnu 21, 1891, by Dr. A. S. ffnughtoti, qf ConnecUcuL thtn 
National Secretary qfthe United Labor Barty. 
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ProlitbUlon Party* 

OrganizaUon.^The National Prohibition Party was organized in 
Chicago, III., September 1, 1869, in pursuance to a call of a committee, 
consisting of Bev. John Russell of Michigan, Prof. Daniel Wilkins of 
Illinois, J. A. Spencer, of Ohio, John N. Stearns, of New York, and 
Jame8 Black, of Pennsylvania, appointed by the Right Worthy Grand 
Lodge of Good Templars, convened at Oswego, N. Y., May 27, 1869. 
It has had candidates for President and Vice-Presiclent in the field in 
each National election since. 

29'ame.— The Convention of 1876 changed the name from "Na- 
tional Prohibition Party, as in 1869 and 1872, to ''National Prohibition 
JKeform Party," and the Convention of 1880 retained that name. The 
Convention of 1882 again changed the name to '' Prohibition Home 
Protection Party," but the National Nominating Convention of 1884 
went back to the original' name, which was also retained by the Con- 
vention of 1888. The convention of 1892 omits from the name the 
word "National," making it simply "The Prohibition Party." 

Platform Declarations. — The national platforms, in addition to 
their declarations against the liquor traffic and against other parties 
for complicity in that traffic, have contained many radical utterances 
on other issues, among which have been the following : 

1872.— "That we favor the election of President, Vice-President, and 
United States Senators by direct vote of the people." 

1872.—" We are opposed to any discrimination of capital against labor, 
as well as to all monopoly, and class legislation." 

1872.— "That the rates of Inland and ocean postage, of telegraphic com- 
munication, of railroad and water transportation and travel should be re- 
duced to the lowest practicable point, by force of laws wisely and Justly 
framed." 

1872.—" That the right of suffrage rests on no mere circumstance of color, 
race, former social condition, sex, or nationality." 

1876.—" The abolition of class legislation, and of special privileges in the 
Government." 

1876.—" The appropriation of the public lands. In limited quantities, to 
actual settlers only." 

1876.— "The suppression, by law, of lotteries, and gambling In pold, 
stocks, produce, and every form of money and property, and the penal Inhi- 
bition oi the use of the public malls for advertising schemes of gambling aud 
lotteries. 

1876.—" The separation of the money of Government from all banking 
institutions. The National Government only should exercise the blg!i pre- 
rogative of issuing paper money." 

1882.—" The preservation of the public lands for homes for the people, 
and their division, In limited portions, to actual settlers only." 

1882.- "The abolition of ail monopolies, class legislation, and special 
privileges from Government, injurious to the equal rights of citizens." 

1882.—" The control of railroad and other corporations to prevent abuses 
of power, and to protect the interests of labor and commerce." 

1884.—" That the public lands should be held for homes for the people, 
and not bestowed as gifts to corporations, or sold In large tracts for specula- 
tion upon the needs of actual settlers." 

1838.- "For prohibiting all combinations of capital to control and to In- 
crease the cost of products of popular consumption." 

1888 _«« For the establishment of uniform laws governing marriage ar 
divorce." 
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1888.—" That monopoly In land is a wrong to the people, and the pabllc 
lands should be reserved to actual settlers." 

1888.—*' That men and women should receive equal pay for equal work.** 

1888.—" That no person should have the ballot in any State who is not a 
citizen of the United Stotes.'* 

1888.— "That any form of license, taxation, or regulation of the llqaor 
traffic is contrary to good government ; that any party that supporu regula- 
tion, license, or taxation, enters Into alliance with such traffic, and becuiues 
the actual foe of the State's welfare.** 

For the fall platform of the Prohibition Party in 1802, see Appen- 
dlz, pages 106-9. 

ProhlblUon Party Vote— Presidential. 

The vote for Presidential candidates of the Prohibition Party In the 
Beveral States, from 1872 to 1888, was as follows: 



1 



States. 



18«. 
Black. 



1876. 
Smith. 



1880. 
Dow. 



1884. 
St. John. 



1888. 
Flak. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts .... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jei-sey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina.... 

Tennessee 

Texas, 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 



205 



••••••' 



1,271 



200 



201 
2,100 



1,630 



'•••••« 



Total. 



5,607 



378 



141 

88 

36 

110 

818 



10 

84 

767 

144 



64 
1,599 



43 
2,329 



1,636 



1,319 
68 



153 



9,737 



61* 
409 



443 



592 

25 

258 



98 



682 
942 

286 



180 

191 

1,517 



2,616 



1,939 
20 



43 



69 



10,366 



613 

2,960 

781 

2,305 

64 

72 

168 

12,074 



1,472 
4,495 
8,189 
328 
2,160 
2,827 
9,923 
18,403 
4,684 

* '21158 
2,889 

* V.676 

6,153 

24,999 

454 

11,069 

492 

15,283 

*i',i8i 

3,534 

1,752 

188 

989 

7,666 



150,026 



583 

614 

5,761 

2.191 

4,284 

400 

417 

1,808 

21,695 

9,881 

8,5S0 

6,7!1> 

5,^5 

ICO 

2,691 

4,767 

8,701 

20,942 

15,816 

218 

4,689 

9,429 

41 

1,504 

7,939 

90,281 

2.7W 

24,&S0 

1,677 

20,947 

1,261 

"5^960 
4,749 
1,460 
1.6^2 
1,0S4 
14,277 



249,»I5 



* These 61 votes cast in California In 1880 were rctarncd as ** scattering, 
ut they were mostly, if not all, for Neal Dow. 
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Prolilbicton Party Vote— ^'OflTTeanu'' 

The vote for candidates of the Prohibition Party in general State 
elections, of a nation il character from their occurring in years (other 
than Prasidential) when CongresBmen were to be elected, have been as 
follows: 



States. 



1874. 



1878. 



1882. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massach usetts . . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina. . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennpylvania 

Bliode Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 



Total , 



4,9t0 



616 



SJ,27^ 



3,93r ' 



1,346 
2,i66 



11,768 

• ■••■■ 

7,815 



4,632 



•••••••« 



39,351 



1,079 



2,228 



1,913 
3,469 



85 
4,294 



5,682 
3,759 



22,509 



5,772 
l',634 



11,344 

' 4,392 
*"387 



2,137 
5,854 



345 
2,004* 
25,783 

'12,202 

'5',i66 



13,800* 



90,250 



1883. 



766 



6,432 
3,597* 
4,699 
7,835 
243* 



19,766 

9,183 

518 

8,094 



3,873 
7,195 
8,251 
25,179 
8,966 

'3,564 

"8,175 

"2,137 

19,808 
36,437 

4,107t 
28,982 

2,753* 
82,458 

2,586 

*l*9',i86 
1,541 



1,492 
17,089 



294,863 



1890. 



1,380 



10,073 
1,089* 
3,413 
250 



22,306 

12,106 

1,646 

1.230 

.4,340 



2,981 

3,927 

13,554 

28,651 

8,424 

"'988 
389* 
3,676 



1,375 
8,425* 
33,621 



23.837 
2,856* 

16,106 
1,820 

11,082 
1,986 
1,161 
2,126* 
2,819* 
896 

11,246 



239,788 



* Aggregate on Congressmen. 

t Aggregate on members of the legislature. 



The above figures for each State are for the principal State ofiicer 
if there was a State ticket in the fi^eld ; otherwise the aggregate vote 
for Congressional candidates, or members of the legislature. 

A fuller analysis of the vote of the Prohibition Party will be fouP'^ 
In the " Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition " (pp.. 659-680). 
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Prolitbttlon Party's Presidential Candidates. 

The following are brief sketches of the various men who have stood 
as the National Prohibition Party's candidates for the Presidency amd for 
the Vice-Presidency of the United States. For the material, the author 
is indebted to the *' Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition,^' except 
in the case of the candidates of 1892, of whom more extended biographi- 
cal sketches will be found in the Voice of July 7, 1893. 

Jambs Black.— First Presidential candidate. Bom in Lewlsbanr. Pa.. 
Sept. 23, 182S. Kemoved to Lancaster, Pa., in 1896. Entered Lewubofis 
Academy In 1841. Admitted to to the bar in 1846. Joined the Wasblngtoof 
faus la 1»40. Chairman in 18S8 of the Lancaster County Prohibition Coiumlt- 
tee, organized by a convention of men determined to secure a State prolilbi- 
tory law like tbat of Maine. Permanent Chairman of the National ProbiU* 
tion Convention at Chicago In 1869, which organized the party. Nominated 
for President by the National Convention at Columbus in 1873. Cbalnnao of 
the Prohibition National Committee from 1876 to 1880. One of the founders of 
the National Temperance and Publication Society, and chairman of the conv 
mlttee that secured the capital as a basis for that enterprise. Grand Worthy 
Chief Templar of the Pennsylvania Good Templars. 1858 to 1862. Author ot 
"Is there a necessity for a Prohibition Party?'* (1875), "History of chePro" 
hiblUon Party " (18®), etc. 

John Russbll.— First Vice-Presidential candidate. Bom in Livingston 
County. N. T., Sept. 20, 1822. Moved to Michigan In 18S8. Became a mlnlatcr 
in the Detroit Conference of the M. E. Church at the age of 21. Del^pite to 
General Conference In 1860 and 1880. Wrote, as Chainnan of the Tempcnnce 
Committee, the langruage still Included In the Discipline: "Voluntary total 
abstinence from alllntoxlcants as the trae ground of temperance and coo 
plete legal Prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating drinks as the doty of civil 

frovemment." Delegate to socond Ecumenical Methodist Conference held 
n New York In 1891. For twelve years at the head of the Good Templars of 
Michigan. For two years at the head of the world-wide order. Known as 
the " Father of the Prohibition Party." Published the first newspaper (the 
Pennlnsular Herald) that advocated the formation of a separate political 
party. Wrote the reports on " political action " four consecutive yean, be- 
ginning with 1867, adopted by he Eight Worthy Grand Lodge of Good Tezn* 
plars. 

Gbkien Clat Smith.— Second Presidential candidate. Bom In RIcIh 
mond, Ky., July 2, 1832. Son of John Speed Smith, an alde<^e-camp of Gen. 
William Henry Harrison in the war of 1812, and a member of Congress from 
Kentucky. Served In the Mexican War. Graduated at Transylvania Uni* 
verslty. Democrat In politics before the Civil War, but when the war broke 
out enlisted In the Union Army as a private, though secession sentiment ran 
high In Covington, where he lived, at the time. Rapidly promoted until ho 
was Brigadier-General. He was elected to Congress in 1863. Waa a wann 
friend of Lincoln's. 

Gideon T. Stkwabt.— Second Vice-Presldential candidate. Bom at 
Johnstown, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1824. Removed to Oberlln, Ohio, when IS years 
old. Educated at ()ber11n Collie. Studied law at Columbus, Ohio, and conv 
menced to practice at Norwalk, Ohio, in 1846. Engaged chiefly in newspaper 
work for the next twenty years. Editor of the Norwalk R^ector and Du- 
buque ( la.) Dally Ttnien. One of the proprietors and publlshere of the Toledo 
Blade and Commercial. Opposed slavery and was active In the Whig and 
Republican parties. Helped orgranize the Norwalk Division of Sons of TeoH 
perance in l§47. Three times chosen the chief of the Order of Good Templars 
m Ohio. In 1853, during the Maine law campaign, he attempted to forrn a 
permanent Prohibition party, and In 1857 was Chairman of a State Convention 
held at Columbus with a view to establishing sucli a partv. Active in the or- 

gmlzation of the new party In 1869. Has been Prohibition candidate for 
ovemor of Ohio three times; candidate for Circuit Judge eight times; 
Chairman four years and a member for fifteen yeare of the National Com- 
mittee. Nominated for the Vice-Presidency In 1876. Indorsed for the Prosk 
dency by the Ohio Prohibition Conventions of 1876. 1880 and 1884^ut refused' 
to allow his name to be presented to the National Conventions, tleceived 181. 
votes for the Presidential nomination in 1892. He is now (1892) engaged la 
the practice of law in Norwalk, Ohio. 

NXAi. Dow.— Third Presidential candidate. Bora in Portland, Me.. Mandit 
Ol 1804. Father and mother wrro Quakers. Educated in the Portland pabllv 
ichools, the Academy at Portland and the Friends' Academy at Now Be^ 
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ford, Mass. Known as "Father of the Maine Law." Determined to arouse 
a paolic sentiment that should outlaw the drink traffic In Maine, and devoted 
many years to canvassing? the State. Maine's Prohibitory act of 1846 was the 
first fruits of these efforts. The measure was not very effective. A legisla- 
ture pledged to Prohibition was finally chosen. Dow drafted a more effective 
bill* which was passed by a vote of 85 to 40 In the House and 18 to 10 in the 
Senate. Governor Hubbard, a Democrat, signed it June 2, 1851. As Mayor 
of Portland, Mr. Dow announced that the law would be enforced, and Issued 
a proclamation allowing liquor dealers a reasonable time to transport their 
goods to other States. In a short time Portland saloons ceased to exist Dow 
prepared quarterly reports on the workings of Prohibition, containing proofs 
of enforcement or law. In 1861 he recruited a regiment, the ThlrteentnMaine 
Volunteers, and entered the army. He was made a Brlgadler-Qeneral by Pres- 
ident Lincoln in April, 1862, and was twice wounded in battle. Visited Eng- 
land three times, delivering about 900 addresses under the United Kingdom 
Alliance. Candidate for President In ISSa 

H. A. Thompsok.— Third Vice-Presidential candidate. Bom in Center 
county. Pa., March 23, 1837. Graduated at Jefferson College, 1858. Elected 
President of Otterbein University. WesterviUe, Ohio, 1872, having been for 
several years previous professor oi Mathematics in that institution. Candi- 
date for Congress on the Prohibition ticket (from eighth district of Ohio) 
In 1874, for Lieutenant-Governor in 1875, for Governor In 1877. Chairman of 
Prohibition National Convention of 1876. Chairman of Ohio State Com- 
mittee for several years. 

John P. St. John.— Fourth Presidential candidate. Born at Brookvllle, 
Ind., Feb. 25. 1833. Went to California in 1852. Made voyages to Mexico, 
South America and Sandwich Islands. Took part in Indian Wars in Califor- 
nia and Oregon. Moved to Illinois in 1859. At Charleston, 111., he was pros- 
ecuted under " Black Laws" for assisting a fugitive negro boy, plead guilty, 
and was acquitted. Admitted to the bar in 1862. Joined the Union Army 
about the same time and served as Captain, Major and Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Practiced law in Independence, Mo., 1864 to 1868. Moved in 1869 to Olathe, 
Kans., where he still lives. Elected Sute Senator in 1872, Governor in 18TO 
and 1880. At his second election he was thouroughly committed to Prohibi- 
tion, the Constitutional Amendment being submitted tliat year. Defeated in 
1882 through opposition to " third term" and antagonism of liquor element.* 
Left the Republican party because the Convention of 1884 refused to express 
sympathy for Prohibition. Nominated the same year for President by Pro- 
hibition party. AVas subjected to the most malignant abuse but came out of 
the contest unscathed.t Since 1884 Mr. St. John has spent most of his time 
on the platform advocating the Prohibition Party. He is a warm sympathizer 
with woman suffrage, and with radical anti-tariff and anti-monopoly senti- 
ment. 

William Danibl.— Fourth VIce-Presldentlal candidate. Bom on Deal's 
Island, Md., Jan. 24, 1826. Graduated from Dickinson College, 1848. Ad- 
mitted to the practice of law in 1851. Elected to Maryland House of Dele- 
Sates in 1853 and in 1855. Introduced a Prohibition law similar to that of 
laine, but It failed to pass. Elected in 1SS1 to State Senate. Member of the 



• St. John In 1878 received 74,020 votes for Governor, against 87,206 for 
Goodin (Dem.), and 27,067 for Mitchell (Gbk.); in 1880, 115,204, against 63,557 for 
Ross (Dem.), and 19,477 for Vrooman (Gbk.): In 1882, 75,158, against 83,^7 for 
Glick, (Dem.), and 20,938 for Robinson (Gbk.). Dr. Daniel Dorchester, a Re- 
publican and a Federal office-holder under President Harrison, says ("Liquor 
Problem in all Ages," p. 419): " Opposition to a third term, some local per- 
sonal dissatisfaction, and the inability of the politicians to use Governor St. 
John for personal ends, caused his defeat" for the Govemship in 1882. 

tThe charge made by the Republican press In 1884 that St. John "sold 
out to the Democrats" had its only foundation In the fact that J. S. Clarkson 
of the Republican National Committee was approached by a renegade politi- 
cian named Legate, who claimed he had authcmty from St John to negotiate 
with the Republican National Committee fofi3t. John's support. Clarkson 
made an attempt through Legate, who proved w be a fraud, to bribe St. John 
to support Blaine, and Justified himself for that attempt In an interview In the 
St. Louis Olobe'Democrat (Rep.), Jan. 13, 1885, in the following language : " I 
felt it would be right, if I could do so. to relieve both the Republican party 
and the true cause of temperance of his [St John's] candidacy. I had no 
doubt it would be right to defeat the Democratic party, by the q^e of this 
false and treacherous means if ft could be done. I nave no concealment to 
make as to my belief that St. John was an element in the campalan to be got 
rid of altogether, or at least to be controlled by the RepubllMos if he were 
going to help either side." Because St John was not for sale to the Republ< 
cans clark8o&*8 Inference waa that he must have sold out to the Dumocratr 
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State Constitutional Convention of 18f>4, which emancipated ^'aryland*! 
slaves, which measure he strongly advocated. Was a Whli?, later a Republl- 
can. President from 18T2 to 1^ of Maryland State Temperance AllUQce» 
through the inllueuce of which a Local Ontlon law was passed. Headed th« 
Maryland delegation to the Prohibition National Convention at Pittsburgti 
111 1834. Temporary chairman of that convention, and Its nominee for Vice- 
President. State Chairman of Maryland Prohibition Party, 1885 to 1888. Has 
been active in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Clinton B. Fisk.— Fifth Presidential candidate Bom at Orlggs^ille. 
N. Y., Dec. 8, 1828. Died In New York City, July », 1890. Was oblU^ to 
leave Weslcyan Seminary. Albion, Mich., on account of falling eyeaigbt. 
Began business life with L. D. Crippen, a mei'cbant and banker, at Coldwater. 
Mich. Married Mr. Crlppen's dauguter In 1850. Removed to St. Louia, Mu.« 
in 1858. Enlisted as a private at the outbreak of the Civil War. Commfa- 
sloned Brigadier-General In 1862, and Major-General of the Missouri militia 
In 1865. From 1866 until his death he was engaged in railroad management 
and banking. Treasurer for eight years of the Missouri and Pacific Kallroad 
Company, was In early life a devoted Abolitionist, and played a part in the 
" Underground Railroad " enterprise. Republican up to 1884. Appointed by 
President Grant member of the Board of Indian Commissioners, was imme- 
diately elected President of that Board, in which capacity he sen'ed until hfs 
death. Prohibition candidate for Governor of New Jersey In 1886, and for 
President of the United States In 1888. Prominent In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. President of East Tennessee Land Company, which founded the 
Prohibition town of Harrbnan. 

John A. Brooks.— Fifth Vice-Presidential candidate. Bom In German- 
town. Ky., June 3. 1836. Graduated at Bethany College, 1S)6. Minister of 
the Christian, or Disciple Church. President for two years of the college at 
Flemlngsburg, Ky. Sympathized with the South during the war. Has tiUed 
pastorates at Winchester, Ky., and at St. Louis, Mexico, Warrensburg, Bol- 
ton and Kansas City. Mo. President from 1880 to 18M of the Missouri Prohi- 
bition Alliance. Independent Prohibition candidate for Governor of Mte- 
sourl in 1884, receiving 10,426 votes. 

John Bidwxll.— Sixth Presidential Candidate. Bora In Chantanqoa 
county, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1819. Removed to Erie, Pa., In 1829, and to Iowa In 
1839, thence to Missouri, thence to Kansas. Went with the first party of white 
men to California by way of the Sierras. Member of the first Constitutional 
Convention in 1819, and of the first Senate of that State, the same year. 
Member of Charleston Demoratic Convention In 1860, the only California 
member who remained loyal to the Union. Commander Fifth Brigade Cali- 
fornia Mllllla from 1861 to 1865. Delegate In 18M to the National Republican 
Convention. Elected the same year to the Thirty-ninth Congress, and was 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. Nominated for Governor In 
1875 on an anti-monopoly ticket, and received over 30,000 votes. Member of 
Anti-Chinese Convention at Sacramento in 18ffi, and stood uncompromlslnjrly 
In favor of maintaining the laws and treaties of the United States. ProhiiH- 
tlon candidate for Governor of California In 1890, receiving the endorstniic^t 
of the American Party. Was engaged at one time In wlne-raislng ; but, lieing 
convinced that, instead of pure wines being conducive to temperance, as he 
had supposed, they were in reality making drunkards, he dug up his wlm*- 
grapu vines, gave his best wines to a San Francisco hospltafforiimedicioal 
use, made vinegar of the poorest, and went out of the business forever. 

Jambs B. Cranfill.— Sixth Vlcc-Presldentlal candidate. Bora In Parker 
County, Texas, Sept. 12, ia59. Raised on a farm. Married at 20. Studied 
medicine and practiced at TurnervIIle, Texas. In August, 1886, he called the 
first Prohibition Party Convention of Texas, which met Sept. 7, 1886, and 
nominated a ticket which polled 19,186 votes. Edited the Gates^ille. Tau, 
Advance, which moved to waco in 1887. Elected superintendent of Baptlat 
Mission work In Texas, 1889. Ordained a minister of the Baptist Chureli. 
1890. Associate editor of the Texati BopUM Standard, Member from Texas 
)f the National Prohibition Couunlttee. 

National ProMbltlon Convention of 1892. 

The National Convention of the Prohibition Party met In Cindn- 
nati, Ohio, Jnne 29 and 30, and July 1, 1892. The vote on candidates 
for President on the flret ballot stood: Bidwell, 583; Demorest, 14S; 
Stewart, 184; Bascom, 3. The vote on candidates for Vice-president 
stood: Cranfill, 416; Levering, 35G; Sattcrlee, S6; Carskadon, 2. 
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Neivspapera tliat Support tbe Prolitbttlon Partjr. 

It U ezceedinglj difficult to draw the line between papers that ad- 
vocate Prohibition in a non-partisan way, and those that advocate the 
Prohibition Party method. The former would include nearly all the 
religions papers, and many Republican and Democratic papers, and to 
compile a list of such papers, that would be anywhere near complete, 
would be practically impossible. In the following list, the aim has 
been to draw the line distinctly on the support =f the Prohibition 
Party. A few of the papers are merely local newspapers that do not 
devote much space to political discussion or news ; but such favor the 
Prohibition Party when they do speak, and are included in the list. 
In each case, the pnbllBher of the paper was written to and asked to 
give the information desired. In most cases the publisher replied, 
and his statement is used. In cases where the publisher failed to 
reply (*), reference was made to N. W. Ayer's Newspaper Annual for 
1891, and the statistics taken from that source. A few of the new 
papers, not being in the Annual , cannot be described. A few 
others which are in the Annual, but did not reply, may- be discon- 
tinued, but they were omitted if tsuch was known to be the fact. The 
list, as obtained by the above method, is as follows : 



Name of Papeb and }>lace 
OF Publication. 






No and 

size 
of pages. 



Price 

per 

year. 



Circula- 
tion. 



Voicey Los Angeles, Cal 

T^e jPbcf 8, Hedlands, Cai 

Pacific Ensign^ San Francisco, Cal. 

Prohibitionist^ San Jose, Cal 

BuUetin^X Denver, Col 

New England Home, Ilartford, Conn 

JievieWy Groton, Conn 

Banner^ Highland Pork, Conn , 

Mid-Florida Herald. Midland, Fla. . 

Southern Star^ Atlanta, Ga , 

Southern Agent <m.), Atlanta, 6a.. , 

TimeSy Demorest, Ga 

Lancet^ Bloomington, 111 

Adi>ance. Bunker Hill, 111 

Lever^ Chicago, 111 

Uni(m Signal,* Chicago, 111 

State Sentinel^ Decatur, 111 

Friend of Home. Effingham, 111 

/'a^ro/, Geneva, 111 

News, joliet. 111 

Truths Monmouth, 111 

Spectator^ Oquaqua, 111 

Patriot^ Qnincy, 111 

Monitor y Kockf ord. III 

Beat Words, Shelbyville, 111 

Liberator, Springfield, 111 

Journal,* Vienna, 111 , 

Crystallizer, Goshen, Ind 

Phalanx^ Indianapolis, Ind , 

Organizer, Indianapolis, Ind , 

Standard,* Lees burg, Ind 

Times, Logansport, Ind , 



1884 
1890 
1891 
1884 
1892 
1886 
1888 
1889 
1893 
1887 
1884 
1890 
1886 
1888 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1885 
1884 
1877 
1898 
1848 
1888 
1885 
1887 
1887 
1874 
1888 
1885 
1882 
1888 
1886 



4: 18x24 


$1.00 


4: 18x24 


1.00 


8:10x14 


1.00 


4:18x22 


1.00 


8:15x22 


• ■ • • 

1.00 


8:18x20 


75 


4:11x15 


25 


12: 6x 9 


.40 


8: 15x22 


75 


4; 17x24 


25 


4:25x38 


1.00 


4: 15x24 


1.00 


8:15x22 


1.50 


8: 18x24 


1.00 


16: 10-115 


1.50 


4:15x22 


1.00 


4: 13x20 


50 


8:11x15 


1.00 


8: 17x22 


1.00 


4: 14x20 


1.00 


4:17x24 


1.50 


4:18x24 


1.00 


8: 15x22 


1.00 


8:13x20 


1.25 


4:19x36 


1.00 


4:17x24 


1.00 


4:15x22 


1.00 


8: 15x22 


1.00 


16: 10x13 


75 


8:15x22 


1.00 


8:15x22 


1.00 



2,000 
1,500 
2,500 
2,200 

8,500 
900 

"*366 

15,000 

25,000 

2,000 

900 

900 

15,000 

84,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

8,000 

TXX) 

300 

1,600 

1.800 

1,100 

2,000 

804 

700 

7,000 

3,500 

* i",666 



LT SoFFDRT TBE Prohihitiom PxKiv.—Coaliniu4. 



Somi (Bi.). New Albsnj, Inil 

ProUbillon Era, PrlDcelon. lud. .. 

^(srpH««, Richmond, Ind 

Ifortliweilern Neiet, Itavenpon, Ii 

JV«UT» (d), Dea MoineB, Ii 

JV«w« (w'tjy), De« Moines, In 

PnihlbitionUl,DeB Molna, la.... 

Aduaact Ita.), McAyr.lo 

Cliampnqf Progreii.S\oai(Jitj,It 

Voter. Cedar Baplda, la. 

Zni*r, Ottawa, Kan 

«f(ir. lUcbHeld. Kao 

Wortar, Leilngton, K)r 

Journal, LodIbvUIo, Ky 

KmCuekn Mithodiit, LoDiavlUe, Ev. , 

H«raM, Portland, Me 

.Sub, Portland, Me 

Advotatt. Baltimore, Md 

Campaign (m,), Lowell, Mase 

Xeiitaaer,' Adrian, Mich 

jlroni.*Bdward»burg, Mich 

Aaturda)! M0hl. Grand Rapldi.Mlc 
Bttnika Americanika Poit4n, tiii 

□eapollv, MlDD 

Leadtr, Mlnueapolle, lilan 

Ltader. Jackaon, HIM 

JVeui Ihu(. Bozemtui, Hont 

f <nlf d. Cbealer. Neb 

Am Aapubli«, Lincoln. Meb 

J-ooHng Olatt, Montroae, Neb.... 

TMAuiu, KellEh, Neb 

ffidltt, Snperliir, Neb 

Courtw, Contrd City, Neb. 

jrarraHl* (m.), Claiemont,N. H 

Ttmperanet aazeUa, CaindeD, N. J.. 

Plrtfor Flemlnglon, N.J 

jimm«. Do ver, N, J 

Affnoi (t.). Sparta, N.J 

OBHoofcVlneland.N. J 

lAvi Iiiuii.t Newark. N. J 

JSomt Adioeate. Dnodee, N. T 

Star, Machi»>,N. T 

Farmer-nonttr, New York, N. Y... 

rolc«,t New York, N.Y 

ininew. New York, N.Y 

Advance, Bberman, N. Y 

Belaaar* Stanaard, Wallon, N, Y. 

Advocate, Watertown, N. Y 

n««t,Caiiliteo,N.Y 

An(, Belmont, N.Y 

FtopU'i Record, Hewbure, N. Y... 

Neai and Banner, Soim, N. Y 

ZlvlofT Iltve, HlEb Point. N. C 

Tina.- Rcldsvljye, N. C 

Xormanden,l tiraod Porks, N. D. . . 
Dakotan (m.), Jameilown.N, D.... 

Benton Co.lfine, Leeda,N. I> 

JVamtfOu, Cadkz, Oblo 



an 
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NXWBPAFEBS THAT SUPPORT THE PROHIBITION TABTY.— Oontinued. 



Name of Papbr and Placb 
OP Publication. 



S'2 « 

>4 CD OD 



No. and 

size 
of pages. 



Price 

per 

year. 



Circula- 
tion. 



LiberfUor^ Dayton, Ohio 

Transcripts Greenville, Ohio 

Vigilant f London, Ohio 

Beacon^* Springfield, Ohio 

Jfew ErcL,* Springfield, Ohio 

Sentinels Toledo, Ohio 

Heralds Wooster, Ohio. 

Suns Ashland, Ohio 

Timess Parkersbarg, Pa 

Keystones Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Peoples* Scranton, Pa 

Walclktires Wilkesbarre, Pa 

Sunbeam (m.), Milton, Pa. 

J^oMHtionist (f),* Chester, Pa 

Archives Downington, Pa 

Prohibitionists Letity, Pa 

Gr\0ln^s Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. . 

Educator, Pittsburgh, Pa 

National Issues Pittsburgh, Pa 

IndeXs Williamsport, Pa 

CiHzen*i Providence, R. I 

7Yibune(d.)s Westerly, R. I.; 

Public Opinions* Chester, S. C 

Beacon, Plankinton, S. D 

Advance (d.), Harriman, Tenn 

Advance (w.). Harriman, Tenn 

Issues Nashville, Tenn 

National JR^ormers* Houston, Tex.. 
Advances Waco and Houston, Tex. . 

herald (m.), Montpelier, Vt 

Anti-Liquors Danville, Va 

IssuSsX Seattle, Wash 

Quests Wheeling, W. Va 

iSye and Star, Dodge ville. Wis 

Iitform.l Eau Claire, Wis 

^/add, Elkhom, Wis 

Wave^ Independence, Wis 

Northwestern Mails Madison, Wis. . 

Heralds* Menominee, Wis 

Voice, New Richmond, Wis 

Signal,* Oshkosh, Wis 

Enterprises Palmyra, Wis 

Campaigner sX Madison, Wis 



1891 


8:15x22 


1.00 


1891 


8: 


17x24 


1.00 


1886 


4. 


20x26 


1.00 


1886 


4: 


15x22 


25 


1873 


8: 


15x22 


1.00 


1886 


4: 


18x22 


1.00 


1878 


8: 


15x22 


1.50 


1885 


4" 


13x20 


.25 


1874 


8: 


15x22 


1.00 


1892 


4. 


: 15x22 


1.00 


1887 


4 


18x24 


1.00 


1885 


4: 


17x24 


1.50 


1892 


4 


: 6x9 


10 


1892 


• ■ 


••■■■• 


• • • • 


1873 


4 


17x24 


1.00 


1886 


4 


118x24 


.25 


1873 


4 


•14x20 


.50 


1885 


4. 


: 11x16 


.25 


1884 


4; 


17x24 


1.00 


1892 


4 


' 6x 9 


.10 


1887 


8 


: 15x22 


1.00 


1884 


4 


: 17x22 


8.00 


1891 


4" 


: 13x20 


1.50 


1885 


8. 


15x22 


1.00 


1890 


4 


: 15x22 


5.00 


1890 


8 


: 15x22 


1.50 


1885 


8: 


.81x44 


1.00 


1874 


8' 


: 11x15 


1.50 


1892 


4: 


' 11x15 


8.00 


1891 


8 


115x22 


50 


1891 


4 


; 18x24 


1.00 


1892 


• • 


•••••• 


• • • • 


1890 


4, 


17x24 


1.00 


1886 


4: 


14x24 


1.00 


1886 


8: 


15x22 


1.00 


1891 


8: 


15x22 


1.50 


1888 


8: 


13x20 


1.00 


1883 


4 


20x26 


1.00 


1887 


4: 


13x20 


75 


1886 


4 


: 20x26 


1.50 


1884 


8 


; 15x22 


1.25 


1874 


4 


: 18.20 


1.50 


1892 






• • • • 







8,600 

' i',866 

2.5,500 

14,700 

1,000 

1,200 

500 

2,000 
4,800 



6,000 

2,665 

8,666 

"666 
2,666 

8,000 



1,250 
2,500 

i',966 

600 
8,100 

600 
1,500 
4,500 
1,000 

600 
1,800 

400 



m. Monthly, d. Dally, f. Fortnightly. Where no letter is used ft will 
be understood that the paper Is weekly. 

* No response being made by the publishers to the request for Informa- 
tion, the figures are taken from N. w. Ayer's Newspaper Annual for 1891. It 
is possible that a few papers are Included that are not now running. 

!The average circulation of the Voice Is over 100,000. 
New paper. 
Norwegian. 

The foregoing list, substantially, was published in the Voice of 
June 80, 1892, with the request that any person noticing any errors or 
omissions communicate with the author. Several corrections and 
additions were received, and the information embodied in the table. 
In three or f oar cases papers were referred to as omitted, without any 



r 
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information as to price, circniation, etc. In such caseBf if the paper 
was not in any of the newspaper annuals, it has been omitted, there 
not being time for correspondence. The author is satisfied that no 
Prohibition Party paper of any considerable prominence has been 
omitted from the list. 

Books Relating: to tlie Drink Problem. 

It is not possible to give, in snch a work as this, a complete list of 
the books bearing on the liquor question. The aim is merely to suggest 
a few, with a brief description of the general character and scope of 
each, for the guidance of those who desire to post themselves on the 
various phases of this question. The books referred to are believed to 
be standard and reliable authorities. 

Ctolopxdia of Tsmpkrakcs and Prohibitiox. |8.5(L cloth-boand. 
671 pages, 6HxlO Inches. Funk & Waffnalls Company. New York. 1891. **A 
reference book of facts, statistics and general Infonnation on all phases of 
the drink question, the temperance movement, and the Prohibition ae1t»- 
tlon." Subjects arranged alphabetically, and complete reference Index at 
the end. 

EcoifOXTOS OP Prohibition. By James C. Femald. $1.25, cloth-boaod. 
515 pages, 5x7)^ inches. Fuuk & Wagnalls Company, New York. A disctis- 
slon of the economic phases of the drink traffic, with various stattstfcal 
tables, and estimates of the losses sustained In various ways by community 
through the traffic. Reference Index. 

Prohibition, thr Principlk, the Policy and the Party. By E. 
J. Wheeler. 75 cents, cloth ^25 cents ; paper, 227 pages, 5x7H inches. Fank 
& Wagnalls Company. New York, 1889. '* A dispassionate study of the arsru- 
nients for and against Prohibitory law, and the reasons governing the 
political actions of its adcocates." 

Alcohol and the State. By Robert C. Pitman. $1.S0, cloth; 60 cents, 
paper; 411 pages, 49<x7^ inches. National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House, New ITork, 1886. A discussion of the problem of law as ap- 
plied to the liquor traffic, by a former Associate Judge of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts. 

The Temperance Movement; or, the Conflict between Man and 
Alcohol. By Henry W. Blair. f2.75, cloth, 588 pages, 6 x9^_ inches. Sold 
by subscription. William E. Smythe & Co., Boston, 1888. The work " at- 
tempts to place clearly before the mind the nature of alcohol as a poison to 
the healthy human system ; its destructive effects upon the body and soul of 
its victim ; to portray Its tremendous proportions and malignant Influence 
upon society, nations and races of men." 

The Foundation of Death. By Axel Gustafson. f 1 JO. cloth, 5W 
pages, 5x7>U inches. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. A study of the drink 
question chiefly from the physiological standpoint. Complete Index and 
marginal references. Contains an excellent bibliography of about 60 pages. 

Ten Lectvres on Alcohol. By Benjamin Ward Richardson. M.D., 
F.R.8. $1.50, cloth; 50 cents; paper: 3T2 pages, 5x7H inches. National Tem- 
terance Society, New York, 1887. A course of six lectures delivered before 
he Society of Arts. 

Alcohol Inside ottt. By Elisha Cheneij, M.D. $1.50, cloth, 840 pages, 
jx7^ inches. Records, McMuUen & Co., Philadelphia, 1889. "Facto for 
lUlons." Gives the Physiological effects of Alcohol, in language that can 
understood by the lay reader. Reference index. 

Inebriety. By Norman Kerr. $8.00, cloth, 571 pages, 4Hx73i Inches. 
\. K. Lewis, London, 1889. Discusses the etiology, pathology, treatment and 
jurisprudence of Inebriety. Marginal references and subject Index. 

Our Wasted ItssouRCES, and Worse than Wasted. By WnUam 
Hargreaves, M.D. $1.25, cloth, SOO pages, 5x7 inches. National Temperance 
Society. New York, 1887. Is really two books bound in one. A thorough 
economic discussion of the liquor traffic, its cost, etc. 

The Liquor Problem in all Aoes. By Daniel Dorcheater, D.D. 

£2.50, cloth. 666 pages, 5^x8^ inches. Hunt ft Eaton, New York, IWI. .V 
Istorical discussion of the Uquor problem in all times and In all countrlo. 
Bef erence index. 
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Knro Alcohol in the Rkalk of Etxo Cotton. By Professor H. A* 
Scomp, Introduction bv Attlcus G. Hayeood, D.D. i2.S0, 833 pages, 6^x9 
Inches. Published by the author, Oxford, Ga., 1888. A history of the liquor 
traMc and of the temperance movement in Georgia from 1T3S to 1887. 

Thk Divine Law as to Winks. By Dr. G. W. Samson. $1.50, cloth, 
613 pages, 5x7^ Inches. J. B. Llpplncott & Co., New York, 1885. "Testi- 
mony against the use of fermented and Intoxicating wines, confirmed by 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman methods of preparing wines for festal, medlci' 
mu and sacramental uses." Reference index. 

MsvoRiES OP the Cbusade. By Mother Stewart. $2.00, cloth, 5S5 pages, 
5x8 Inches. William G. Hubbard & Co., Columbus, Ohio. A thrilling ac- 
count of the great uprising of the women of Ohio in 1873 against the liquor 
crime, by the leader of the movement. Sold by subscription. 

The Science of Polittcs. By Walter Thomas Mills, f 1.00, cloth j 150 
cents, paper; 2M pages, 5x7^ Inches. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York, 1837. A thorough discussion of the fundamentalprinclples underlying 
our American system of politics, not specially Prohibition, though it does 
not avoid that question. 

Free Rum on the Congo. By W. T. Homaday. 75 cents, cloth : 23 
cents, paper: 145 pages, 5x7 Inches. Woman's Temperance Publication 
Association, Chicago, 1887. A graphic description of what rum Is doing In 
Africa. 

Prohibition Bells and Songs of the New Critsade. Also, The 
Clarion Call. Compiled by the Silver Lake Quartette. The first-named 
contains 100 songs, the last-named, 134 songs; In each case with music. 
Price of either volume, 20 cents, paper ; or 80 cents, boards. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New Yorlc. 

Campaign Text-Book. 25 cents, paper, '96 pages, 5x7J^ Inches. Na- 
tional Prohibition Committee, New York City, 18^2. Portraits and sketches 
of candidates Bidwell and Cranflll, letters Qf acceptance, platform, etc. 

National Committee of tbe ProlilMtlon Part^. 

The National Committee of the Prohibition Party consists of two 
members from each State. The names of the committee, so far as the 
places were filled by the delegations to the National Convention at Cin> 
clnnati, are as follows : 

Alabama.— J. C. Orr, Hartsell; L. F. Whitten, Jasper. 
Arkansas. — George C. Christian, Eureka Springs; 



California. — Chauncey H. Dunn, Sacramento; Jesse Yamell, Los 

Angeles. 
Colorado.— I. J. Kcator, Pneblo; H. E. Singletary, Denver. 
Connecticut.— Alien B. Lincoln, WiUimantic; Henry B. Brown, East 

Hampton. 

Delaware.— C. H. Register, Smvma; . 

Florida. — T. A. Duckworth, Orlando; . 

Georgia.— Sam W. Small, Atlanta; Frank J. Sibley, Demorest. 

Idaho.— W. Thos. Smith, Idaho Falls; . 

Illinois.— Jas. B. Hobbs, Chicago; D. H. Harts, Lincoln. 
Indiana.— Helen M. Gouear, La Fayette; John Ratliff, Marion. 
Iowa.— R. M. Dihel, Wasnin^n; S. A. Gilley, Marengo. 
Kansas.— John P. St. John, Olathe; M. V. B. Bennett, Columbus. 
Kentucky.— J. W. Sawyer, Louisville; Rev. G. W. Young, Miileisborg. 

Louisiana. ; . 

Maine.— N. F. Woodbury. Auburn; Volney B. Gushing, Bangor. 
Maryland.— Levin S. Melson, Bishopville: Edwin Higglns, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts. — James H. Roberts, Cambridge; Aug. R. Smith, Lee. 
Michigan.— Albert Dodge, Grand liapids; Samuel Dickie, Albion. 
Minnesota.— W. J. Dean, Minneapolis; J. P. Pinkham, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi. — J. McCasklll, Columbus; . 

Missouri. — John A. Brooks, D.D., Kansas City; . 

Montana. — E. M. Gardner, Bozeman; 



Nebraska.— Rev. C. E. Bentley, Norfolk: F. B. Wigton, Lincoln. 

Nevada.— E. W. Taylor, Reno; . 

Nxw Hampshibb.— Rev. D. C. Babcock, Lancaster; Josh;:a M. Fletch 
Nashua. 
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New Jersey.— Bobt. J. S. White, Hontclair; W. H. Nicholson, Had- 

donfield. 
New York.— Wm. T. Wardwell, New York; H. Clay Bascom, Troy. 
North Carolina.— J. A. Stikeleather, Olin; T. P. Johnson, Salismirj. 
North Dakota.— E. E. Saunders, Jamestown; H. H. Mott, Grafton. 
Ohio.— L. B. Logan, Alliance; Mrs. M. M. Brown, Cincinnati. 
Oregon.- Mrs. N. S, Dygert, Portland; I. H. Amos, Portland. 
Pennsylvania.- A" A. Stevens, Tyrone; 8. W. Murray, Milton. 
Rhode Island.— 6. H' Slade,Provldeuce; Thos. H. Peabody, Westerly. 
South Carolina. — 
South Dakota.— A. R. Cornwall, Aberdeen; Bey. H. H. Boeer, Wa- 

tertown. 
Tennessee.— Jas. A. Tate, Fayetteville; A. D. Reynolds, Bristol. 
Texas— J. B. Cranfill, Waco; E. C. Heath, Bockwall. 
Vermont.— C. W. Wvman, Brattleboro; W. P. Stafford, St. Johnsbaiy. 
Virginia.— W. W. Gibbs, Staunton; J. W. Newton, Stannton. 
Washington.— E. B. Sutton, Seattle: D. G. Strone, D. D., Walla Walla. 
West Virginia.— T. R. Carskadon, Keyser; FranK Burt, Mannington. 
Wisconsin.— S. D. Hastings, Madison; F. W. Chafln, Waukesha. 
Wyoming.— O. S. Jackson; M. J. Wa£«e, Laramie. 
DiST. Columbia.— H. B. Monlton, Washington; Samael H. Walker, 

Washington. 

The National Executive Committee, with headquarters at 10 East 
14th Street, New York City, consists of: Samuel Dickie, Chairman; 
John P. St. John, Vice-Chairman: Wm. T. Wardwell, Secretary; S. D. 
Hastings, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, Prof. James A. Tate, A. A. 

Stevens. 
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RARTY PLATFORMS OF IS92 

AND 

Qualification for Voting In the Different States. 



The following are the National Platforms, in the order of their 
adoption, of the Repablican, Democratic, Prohibidon, and People^s 
Parties. Por facts in regard to the attitnde of the Parties on Prohibi- 
tion and other issues, see pages 70 to 65. 

Republican Party's National Platform, Adopted at 
ninneapolU, Mlnneaota, June 9f 1892. 

The representatives of the Republicans of the United States, assembled 
In General Convention on the shores of the Mississippi river, the everlasting 
bond of an Indestructible Republic, whose most fflorious chapter of history is 
the record of the Republican Party, congratulate their countrymen on the 
majestic march of the nation under the banners Inscribed with the prin- 
ciples of our platform of 1888, vindicated by victory at the polls and pros- 
perlty in our fields, workshops, and mines, and make the following declara- 
tion of principles : 

(1) We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We call attention 
to Its growth abroad. We maintain that the prosperous condition of our 
country Is largely due to the wise revenue legislation of the Republican Con- 

gress. We believe that all articles which cannot be produced in the United 
tatea, except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and on all imports 
coming in competition with the products of American labor there shall be 
levied duties equal to the difference between wages abroad and at home. 
We assert that the prices of manufactured articles of general consumption 
have been reduced under the operations of the Tariff Act of 1890. We de- 
nounce the efforts of the Democratic majority of the House of Representa- 
tives to destroy our tariff laws piecemeal, as is manifest by their attacks upon 
wool, lead, and lead ores, the chief products of a number of States, and we 
ask the people for their Judgment thereon. 

(2) We point to the success of the Republican policy of reciprocity, 
under which our export trade has vastly increased, and new and enlarged 
markets have been oi)ened for the products of our farms and workshops. 
We remind the people of the bitter opposition of the Democratic Party to 
this practical business measure, and claim that, executed by a Republican 
Administration, our present laws will eventually give us control of the trade 
of the world. 

(3) The American people from tradition and Interest, favor bimetalism, 
and the Republican Party demands the use of both gold and silver as stand- 
ard money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be deter- 
mined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of the two 
metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar, whether 
of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. The interests of the 
producers of the country, its farmers, and Its workmen, demand that every 
dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government, shall be as good as any 
other. We commend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by our 
Government to secure an Intematlonail conference to adopt such measures 
as will Insure a parity of value between gold and silver to use as money 
throughout the world. 

(4) We demand that every citizen of the United States shall be allowed 
to cast one free and unrestricted ballot In all public elections, and that such 
ballot shall be counted and returned as cast; that such laws shall be enacted 
and enforced as will secure to everycltlzen.be he rich or poor, native or 
foreign bom, white or black, this sovereign right guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. The free and honest popular ballot, the Just and equal representa- 
tion of all the people, as well as their Just and equal protection under the 
laws, are the foundation of our Republican institutions, and the party wtll 
never relax Its efforts until the Integrity of the ballot and the purity or elec 
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tlons shall be fnllr guaranteed and protected in every State. We denotroce 
the continued Inouman outrages perpetrated upon American Citizens for 
political reasons in certain Southern States of the Union. 

(5) We favor the extension of our foreign commerce, the restoration of 
our mercantile marine by home-built ships, and the creation of a navy for 
the protection of our national Interests and the honor of our flag ; the niaio- 
tenance of the most friendly relations with all foreign Powers, entangling 
alliances with none, and the protection of the rights of our fishermen. 

(6) We reaffirm our approval of the Monroe doctrine, and believe tn the 
achievement of the manifest destiny of the liepublic in its broadest sense. 

(7) We favor the enactment of more stringent laws and r^rulations for 
the restriction of criminal, pauper, and contract immigration. 

(8) We favor efficient legislation by Congress to protect the Hf e and 
limb of employes of transportation companies engaged In carrying on 
Inter-State commerce, and recommend legislation by the respective States 
that will protect employes engaged in State conunerce, in mining and mano' 
facturing. 

(9) The Republican Party has always been the champion of the op- 
pressed, and recognizes the dignity of manhood, Irrespective of faith, color, 
or nationality ; it sjrmpathlzes with the cause of home rule in Irefauod, anil 
protests against the persecution of the Jews in Russia. 

(10) The ultimat-e reliance of free popular government is the Intelligence 
of the people and the maintenance of freedom among men. We therefore 
declare anew our devotion to liberty of thought and conscience, of speech 
and press, and approve all agencies and Instrumentalities which contmnjte 
to the education of the children of the land ; but. wlille Insisting upon the 
fullest measure of religious liberty, we are opposed to any union of Cknrtli 
and State. 

(U) We reaffirm our opposition, declared tn the Republican platform of 
1888, to all combinations of capital, organized in trusts or otherwise, to con- 
trol arbitrarily the condition of trade among our citizens. We heartily In- 
dorse the action already taken upon this suojcct, and ask for such f urtb«-r 
legislation as may be required to remedy any defects in existing laws, and to 
render their enforcement more complete and effective. 

(12) We approve the policy of extending to towns, villages, and ninil 
communities the advantages of the free delivery ser\ice now enjoyed by tlic 
larger cities of the country, and reaffirm the declaration contained In tlie 
Republican platform of 18^, pledging the reduction of letter postage to ono 
cent at the earliest possible moment consistent with the maintenance of tbc 
Fostoffice Department, and the highest class of postal service. 

(18) We commend the spirit and evidence of reform in the cfyfl service*, 
and the wise and consistent enforcement by the Republican Party of tbe 
laws regulating the same. 

(14) The construction of the Nicaragua Canal is of the highest Importance 
to the American people, but as a measure of national defense, and to build u? 
and maintain American commerce, it should l)c controlled by the ITnltud 
States Oovernment. 

(15) We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest 
practicable date, havliig due regard to the interests of the people of thit 
Territories and of the united States. AH the Federal officers appointed for 
the Territories should be selected from bonaJUIe residents thereof, and tbe 
right of self-government should be accorded as far as practicable. 

(16) We favor cession, subject to the homestead laws of tbe arid public 
lands to the States and Territories In which they lie under such Congressloiwl 
restrictions as to disposition, reclamation, and occupancy by settlers as will 
secure the maximum benefits to the people. 

(17) The World's Columbian Exposition Is a great national nndertaklnir. 
tnd Congress should promptly enact such reasonable legislation In aid therrof 

•i will insure a discharging of the expense and obligations incident thereto 
Id the attainment of results commensurate with the dignity and prugrutf 
the nation. 

(18) We sympathize with all wise and legitimate efforts to lessen and pre* 
>Dt the evils of Intemperance and promote morality. 

(19) Evermlndfnl of the senices and sacrifices of the men whosavfd 
le life of the nation, we pledge anew to the veteran soldiers of the Kepubllo 
watchful care and recognition of their Just claims upon a grateful people. 

(30) We commend the able, patriotic, and thoroughly American Admin* 

Jtratlon of l*resldent Harrison. Under It the country has enjoyed rvmarfc- 

.ible prosperity, and the dignity and Iiunur uf the nation at home and abrowl 

liave lieen faithfully maintained ; and we offer the record of pledges keplitf 

a guarantee of f oltof ul performance In the future. 
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tlemocratle Party^s National Platform, adopted 
at Ctaicaso, Illinois, Jnne 23, 1892. 

CD The representatives of the Democratic Party of the TTnlted States, In 
Katlona] Convention assembled, do reafiinn their allegiance to the prlncl- 

f>le8 of the party as formulated by Jefferson and exenipTifled by the long and 
llustrtous line of nine of his successors In Democratic leadership, from Madi- 
son to Cleveland ; we believe the public wclf*ire demands that these principles 
he applied to the conduct of the. Federal Government, through the accession 
to power of the party that advocates them ; and we solemnly declare that 
the need of a return to these fundamental principles of a free, popular Gov- 
emment, based on home rule and Individual liberty, was never more urgent 
than now, when the tendency to centralize all power at the Federal Capitol 
has become a menace to the reserved rights ot the States that strikes at the 
very roots of our Government under the Constitution as framed by the 
fathers of the Kepubllc. 

(2) 'We warn the people of our common country, Jealous for the pre- 
servation of their free Institutions, that the policy of Federal control of 
elections to whicli the Republican party has committed Itself, Is fraught with 
the gravest dangers, scarcely less momentous than would result from a 
revolution practically establishing a monarchy on the ruins of the Republic. 
It strikes at the North as well as the South, and Injures the colored citizen 
even more than the white ; it means a horde of deputy marshals at every 
polling place, armed with Federal power, returning boards appointed and 
controlled by Federal authority ; the outrage of the electoral rights of the 
people In the several States ; the subjugation of the colored people to the 
control of the party in power and the reviving of race antagonisms now 
happily abated, of the utmost peril to the safety and happiness of all — a 
measure deliberately and Justly described by a leading Republican Senator 
as " the most Infamous bill that ever crossed the threshold of the Senate." 
Such a policy, if sanctioned by law, would mean the dominance of a self- 
perpetuating oligarchy of otHce holders, and the party hrst Intrusted with its 
machinery could be dislodged from power only by an appeal to the reserved 
right of the people to resist oppression which is Inherent In all self-govern- 
ing communities. Two years ago this revolutionary policy was einphatically 
condemned by the people at the polls ; but in contempt of this verdict, the 
Republican Party has defiantly declared. In Its latest authoritative utterance, 
that Its success in the coming elections will mean the enactment of the Force 
bill and the usurpation of despotic control over elections in ail the States. 

Believing that the preservation of Republican government in the United 
States is dependent upon the defeat of this policy of legalized force and 
fraud, we Invite the support of all citizens who4esire to see the Constitution 
maintained in its integrity with the laws pursuant thereto which have given 
our country a hundred years of unexampled prosperity : and we pledge the 
Democratic Party, If It oe Intrusted with power, not only to the defeat of 
the Force bill, but also to relentless opposition to the Republican policy of 
profligate expendlCure, which In the short space of two years has squandered 
an enormous surplus and emptied an overflowing treasury, after piling new 
burdens of taxation upon the already overtaxed labor of the country. 

(3) We denounce Republican protection as a fraud— as a robbery of a 
great majority of the American people for the benefit of a few. We declare 
It to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party that the Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to Impose and collect a dollar for tax ex- 
cept for purposes of revenue only, and demand that the collection of such 
taxes be imposed by the Government when only honestly and economically 
administered. 

We denounce the McKInley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation ; we Indorse the efforts made 
by the Democrats of the present Congress to modify its most opnressivo 
features In the direction of free raw materials and cheaper manufactured 
goods that enter Into general consumption ; and we promise its repeal as one 
of the beneficent results that will follow the action of the people In Intrust- 
ing power to the Democratic Party. Since the McKlnlev tariff went into 
operation there have been ten reductions of the wages of laboring men to 
one increase. We deny that there has been any increase of prosperity to the 
country since that tariff went Into operation, and we point to the dullness 
and distress, the wage reductions and strikes in the Iron trade, as the best 
possible evidence that no such prosperity has resulted from the McKInley 
act 

We call the attention of thoughtful Americans to the fact that after 
thirty years of restricted taxes against the importation of foreign wealth in 
exchange for our agricultural surplus the homes and farms of the country 
have become burdened witha real estate mortgage debt of over $2,5(X),0UO,lXX», 
exclusive of all other forms of Indebtedness ; that in one of the chief agri- 
cultural States of the West there appears a real estate mortgage debtaverag. 
Ing $165 per capita of the total population, and that similar conditions and 
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tendencies are shown to exist In the other agrtcnltnral exporting States. We 
denounce a policy which fosters no Industry so much as It does that of the 
sheriff. 

(4) Trade interchange on the hasls of reciprocal advantages to the 
countries participating is a time-honored doctrine of the Democratic faith, 
but we denounce the sham reciprocity which Juggles with the people's desire 
for enlarged foreign markets and freer exchange by pretending to establish 
closer trade relations for a country whose articles of export are almost 
exclusively agricultural products with other countries that are also 
agricultural, while erecting a Custom House barrier of prohibitive tariff 
taxes against the richest countries of the world that stand ready to take our 
entire surplus of products and to exchange therefor commodities which arc 
necessaries and comforts of life among our own people. 

(5) We recognize in the trusts and combinations which are designed 
to enable capital to secure more than its Just share of the Joint product of 
capital and labor a natural conseauence of the prohibitive taxes which pre- 
vent the free competition which lis the life of honest trade, but we believe 
their worst evils can be abated by law, and we demand the rigid enf orceraent 
of the laws made to prevent and control them, together with such fuitber 
legislation In restrunt of their abuses as experience may show to be 
necessary. 

(6) The Bepnblican Party, while professing a policy of reserving the 

f>ubUc lands for small holdings by actual settlers, has given away the people'* 
icritage, till now a few railroads and non-rcsldent aliens, individual and cor- 
porate, possess a larger area than that of all our farms between the two sr««. 
The last Democratic Administration reversed the improvident and nnwlac 
policy of the Republican Party, touching the public domain, and reclabncd 
from corporations and syndicates, alien and domestic, and restored to the 
people nearly 100,000,000 acres of valuable land, to be sacredly held aa hotn^ 
steads for our citizens, and we pledge ourselves to continue this policy uotil 
every acre of land so unlawfully held shall be reclaimed and restored to tbt* 
people. 

(7) We denounce the Republican legislation, known as the Sberaian 
act of 1890, as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in 



the future which should make all its supportenk as well as its author, anxioos 
for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as ilie 
standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and aflver, 
without discrimination against either metal or charge for mintage, but tbe 
dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal Intrinsic orexchaogr- 
able value, or be adjusted through international agreement or by such safes 
guards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times In the markets and 
In the payment of debts, and we demand that all paper currency shall be 
kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy u 
especially necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring clasiei, 
the first and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a flnctuatliiK 
currency. 

(8) we recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on Btata 

(9) Public office is'a public trust. We reaffirm the declaration of the 
Democratic National Convention of 1876 for the reform of the civil senicc, 
and we call for the honest enforcement of all laws regulating the sainc. 
The nomination of a President, as in the recent Republican Convention, by 
delegations composed largely of his appointees, holding office at his pleasure. 
Is a scandalous satire upon free popular institutions, and a startling niusirs- 
tion of the methods by which a President may gratify his ambition. Wo 
denounce a policy under which Federal office-holders usurp control of party 
conventions In the States, and we pledge the Democratic Party to the refonn 
of these and all other abuses which threaten Individual liberty and local 
self-government. 

(10) The Democratic Party is the only party that has ever given the 
country a foreign policy consistent and vigorous, compelling respect abroad 
and inspiring confidence at home. While avoiding entangling alliances, It 
has aimed to cultivate friendly relations with other nations, and oipeelallr 
with our neighbors on the American Continent, whose destiny to closelT 
linked with our own, and we view with alarm the tendency to a policy m 
Irritation and bluster, which Is liable at any time to confront oa with the 
alternative of humiliation or war. We favor the maintenance of a oaTj 
■trong enough for all purposes of national defense, and to property wmimMiii 
the honor and dignity of the country abroad. 

(11) This country has always been the refuge of the oppreaaed ftooi 
evenr land— exiles for conscience sake— and in the spirit of the founders of 
our Government we condemn the oppression practiced by the Ruaaian Gu«> 
ernmcnt upon Its Lutheran and Jewish subjects, and we call upon nur 
Kational Government, In the Interest of Justice and humanity, by all ju^t SDt 
proper means, to use the prompt and best efforts to bring aboat a ccssatlcu 
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Of these crael persecutions in tbe dominions of the Czar and to secure to the 
oppresBed equal rights. 

We tender our profound and earnest sympathy to those lovers of free< 
dom who are struggling for home rule and the great cause of local self- 
government in Ireland. 

(12) We heartily approve all legitimate efforts to prevent the United 
States from being used as the dumping ground for the known criminals and 

Brofesslonal paupers of Europe, and we demand the rigid enforcement of 
!ie laws against Chinese Immlgraticn or the importation of foreign work- 
men under contract, to degrade American labor and lessen its wages, but 
we condemn and denounce any and all attempts to restrict the immigration 
of the industrious and worthy of foreign lands. 

(IS) The convention hereby renews the expression of appreciation of 
the patriotism of the soldiers and sailors of the Union in the war for its 
preservation, and we favor Just and liberal pensions for all disabled Union 
soldiers, their widows, and dependents, but we demand that the work of the 
Pension Office shall be done industriously, impartially, and honestly. We 
denounce the present administration of that omce as mcompetent, corrupt, 
disgraceful, and dishonest. 

(14) The Federal Government should care for and Improve the 
Mlssiasippt River and other great waterways of the Republic, so as to secure 
for the interior States easy and cheap transportation to the tidewater. 
When any waterway of the Republic is of sufficient importance to demand 
the aid of the Government, such aid should be extended on a definite plan 
of continuous work until permanent improvement Is secured. 

(15) For purposes of national defense and the promotion of commerce 
between the States, we recognize the early construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal and Its protection against foreign control as of igreat importance to 
tbe United States. 

(16) Recognizing the World's Columbian Exposition as a national 
undertaking of vast importance, in which the General Government has In- 
vited the co-operation of all powers of the world, and appreciating the 
acceptance by many of such powers of the invitation so extended, and the 
broad and liberal efforts being made by them to contribute to the grandeur 
of tbe undertaking, we are of the opinion that Congress should make such 
necessary flnanclai provision as shall be requisite to the maintenance of 
the national honor and public faith. 

(17) Popular education being the only safe basis of popular suffrage, 
we recommend to the several States most liberal appropriations for the 
public schools. Free common schools are the nursery of good government, 
and they have always received the fostering care of the Democratic Party 
which favors every means of increasing intelligence. Freedom of educa- 
tion, being an essential of civil and religious liberty as well as a necessity 
for the development of intelligence, must not be interfered with under any 
pretext whatever. We are opposed tc *^tate interference with parental 
rights and rights of conscience in the eouoation of children, as an Infringe- 
ment of the fundamental Democratic doctrine that the largest Individual 
liberty consistent with the rights of others Insures the highest type of 
American citizenship and the best government. 

(18) We approve the action of the pi event House of Representatives 
in passing bills for the admission Into the Union, as States of the Ter- 
ritories, of New Mexico and Arizona, and we favor the early admission of 
all the Territories having necessary population and resources to admit tiieni 
to Statehood, and while they remain Territories we hold that the officials 
appointed to administer the Government of any Territory, together with 
the Districts of Columbia and Alaska, should be bona fide residents of the 
Territory or district in which their duties are to be performed. The 
Democratic Party believes In home rule and the control of their own affairs 
by tbe people of the vicinage. 

(19) We favor legislation by Congress and State Legislatures to pro- 
tect the lives and limbs of railway employes and those of other hazardous 
transportation companies, and denounce the inactivity of the Republican 
Party, and particularly the Republican Senate, for causing the defeat of 
measures beneficial and protective to this class of wage-workers. 

(20) We are in favor of the enactment by the States of laws for abol- 
ishing the notorious sweating system, for abolishing contract convict labor, 
and for prohibiting the employment in factories of children under fifteen 
years of age. 

(21) we are opposed to all sumptuary laws as an interference with 
the individual rights of the citizen. 

(22) Upon this statement of principles and policies, the Democratic 
Party asks the intelligeut Judgment of the American people. It asks a 
change of Aduitnistratlon and a ctiauge of party in order that there may be 
a change of system and a change of methods, thus assuring the malu- 
tenance, unimpaired, of Institutions under which the Republic has grown 
great and powerful. 



r< 
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Prolilbltlon Party's National Platform) Adopted at 

Cincinnati, Olilo, June 8O9 1892* 

The Prohlbltfon Party, in National Convention asaemblediaeknowledir- 
Ing Almighty God as the source of all true government, and His law as tho 
standard to which human enactments must conform to secure the blessings 
of peace and prosperity, presents the following declaration of principles : 

(1) The liquor traffic Is a foe to civilization, the arch enemy of popnlir 
government and a public nuisance. It is the citadel of the forces that ct>r- 
rupt politics, promote poverty and crime, degrade the Nation's home 11f<*. 
thwart the will of the people and deliver our country Into the hands of rapa- 
cious class Interests. All laws that, under the guise of regulation, lers!< 
ize and protect this traf9c, or make the Government share in its iU-«oUi-n 
gains, are "vicious in principle and powerless as a remedy." We declare 
anew for the entire suppression of the manufacture, sale, importation, expor- 
tation, and transportation of alcoholic liquors as a beverage by Federal au* 
State legislation. The full powers of Government should be exerted i» 
secure this result. No party that falls to recognize the dominant naturv* uf 
this issue in American poliucs desen'es the support of the people. 

(2) No citizen should be denied the right to vote on account of sex, anJ 
equal labor should receive equal wages without regard to sex. 

(8) The money of the country should consist of gold, stiver, and pap^T. 
and be issued by the general Government only, and in sumclent quantity t» 
meet the demands of business and give full opportunity for the eniplovuM'ci 
of labor. To this end an increase in the volume of money Is demanded. No 
individual or corporation should be allowed to make any profit through lu 
issue. It should be made a legal tender for the payment of all debts, pnbllc sod 

rlvate. Its volume should be fixed at a definite sum per capita, and made to 

ncrease with our increase in population. 

(4) Tariff should be levied only as a defense against foreign govemmenu 
which levy tariff upon, or bar out our products from their markets, revcnie 
being incidental. The residue of means necessary to an economical adminlv 
tratlon of the Government should be raised by levying the burden on what 
the people possess, instead of upon what they consume. 

(5) Railroad, telegraph, and other public corporations should he con- 
trolled by the Goverment In the interest of the people, and no higher cliaren 
allowed than necessary to give fair interest on the capital actually Investecl. 

(6) Foreign Immigration has become a burden upon Industry, one of the 
factors In depressing wages and causing discontent; therefore, oar Iiumt- 
gratlon laws should be revised and strictly enforced. The time of resldeooc 
for naturalization should be extended, and no naturalized person should be 
allowed to vote until one year after he becomes a citizen. 

(7) Non-resident allons should not be allowed to acquire land In this 
country, and we favor the limitation of Individual and corporate ownershi? 
of land. All unearned grants of lands to railroad companies or other corpon- 
tlons should be reclaimed. 

(8) Tears of Inaction and treachery on the part of the Republlciin and 
Democratic parties have resulted In the present reign of mob law, and we dc» 
mand that every citizen be protected In the right of trial by constltntionai 
tribunals. 

(9) All men should be jirotected by law In their right to one day of rest 
in seven. 

(10) Arbitration is the wisest and most economical and hmnane method 
of settling national differences. 

(11) Speculations in margins, the cornering of grain, money and pro- 
> ducts, and the formation of pools, trusts, and combinations for the arbitrary 

advancement of prices should be suppressed. 

(12) We pledge that the Prohibition Party. If elected to power, will er*. 
grant just pensions to disabled veterans of the Union army and navy, ilteir 
widows and orphans. 

(18) We stand unequivocally for the American pnbllc school and opposrd 
to any appropriation of public moneys for sectarian schools. We oiTUr^ 
that only oy united support of such common schools, taught in the English 
language, can we hope to become and remain a homogeneous and b«^ 
monlous people. 

(14) We arraign the Republican and Democratic parties as false to ttt 
standards reared by their founders : as faithless to the principles of the Ulu** 
trlous leaders of tlie past to whom they do homage with the iIps; as recrrant 
to the higher law, which is as Inflexible In political affairs as in prrtniul 
life: and as no longer embodying the aspirations of the American people, ur 
Inviting the confidence of enlightened, progressive patriotism. Tbeir protest 
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tloni bnponed pnperlzed libor beats down their wasn; a hireling iiand- 
Imcinnjr, nnreeacnuedlH'ourliwa, laatihllabed totnootthein dami. and 
Ihcy ire nnldlT deceiHntliwE Into European condlllona. The frulta of Uie 
lollof miUloni DB boldlr ilolen lo build up coloaHl fortunes for a tew. un- 

erecodenled in the bislory at nwikhid; and the jMnBcaeon at these, In 
im, dmffie the Hepublle and endanirer liberty. From th« lame prollfle 

The-nallonal power to create money la appropriated to cnrlih bond- 
holder!. A vast public debt payablr; In leinil-lcnder eurrenoy hu booB 

Silver, which hai been accepted u coin ilnce (he dnni of MUotf, hu 
hern deiiioncllied lo add to Ihe porebuelng power of sold hf decreulns Cbe 
value of all tonm of prapertr u well M hnnwu libor, md Uw nmily afoor- 
reucy Itpurpoeely abridged to fatten nraren, buknipt entaprae and sn- 



Heen"^ Inflicted" upon "a iuBefTng p«role.'' We'cfiBnie thai the eontrolTlna In- 
HueneeidiHnlaatliwboth Iheee parttea have pennTcted the eilMlng dreadlul 
I'uudltlau to develop wlilioiit wrtoiu effort, to pnreul ur reetialn theuL 
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Neither do they now promtse any rahstantlal reform. They hara 
^reed together to Ignore, in the coming campftlgn, every issue but one. 
They propose to drown the outcries of a plundered^ people with tbe npnnr 
of a sham battle over the tariff, so that capitalists, corporations, natit'oal 
banks, rings, trusts, watered stock, the demonetization of silver, and the r>i»- 
pressions of the usurers, may all be lost sight of. They propose to sacrifice 
our homes, lives, and children on the altar of mammon ; to destroy ttie 
multitude in order to secure corruption funds from the mlllionairea. 

Assembled on the anniversary of the birthday of the Nation, and filled 
with the spirit of the grrand generation who established their independence^ 
we seek to restore the Government of the Republic to the lianas of ** ttkb 
plain people." with whose class it originated, we assert our purposes to be 
Identical with the purposes of the national Constitution, to form a more p«<- 
fect union, establish Justice, Insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfue, and secure the blessings ot 
liberty for ourselves and our posterity. 

We declare that this Republic can only endnre as a free GoreRiiDent 
while built upon the love of the whole people for each other and for the 
nation ; that it cannot be pinned together by bayonets ; that the civil war to 
over, and that every passion and resentment which grew ont of It roust die 
with it. and that we must be in fact as we are in name one united brocber- 
hood of free men. 

Our country finds Itself confronted by conditions for which there Is no 
precedent in the history of the world. Our annual agricultural product Iom 
amount to billions of dollars in valua which must, within a few weeks or 
months, be exchanged for billions of dollars worth of commodities cao- 
sumed In their production ; the existing currency supplv Is wholly Inadeqoste 
to make this exchange ; the results are falling prices, the formation of cooi- 
bines and rings, and the impoverishment of the producing class. We pledee 
ourselves that, if given power, we will labor to correct these evils by wise 
and reasonable legislation, in accordance with the terms of our platform. 

We believe that the powers of Government— in other words, of the pen* 
pie— should be expanded (as in the case of the Postal Service), as rapldily aM 
as far as the good sense of an intelligent people, and the teachinfcs of experi- 
ence shall justify, to the end that oppression, injustice, and poverty abatl 
eventually cease in the land. 

While our sympathies, as a party of reform, are naturally upon the side 
of every proposition which will tend to make men intelligent, virtuous, and 
temperate, we, nevertheless, regard these questions— Important as they arr- 
as secondary to the great issues now pressing for solution, and upon which 
not only our iRdividual prosperity, but the very existence of free instltutfons 
depend ; and we ask all men to first help us to determine whether we are to 
have a Republic to administer, before we differ as to the conditions upon 
which it is to be admintstered ; believing that the forces of reform this day 
organized will never cease to move forward until every wrong is remedli<iL 
and equal rights and equal privileges securely established for aJl the men and 
women of this country. 

We declare, therefore^ 

That the union of the labor forees of the United States, ttils day 
consummated, shall be permanent and perpetual. May its spirit enter Into 
aU hearts for the salvation of the Republic, and the uplutlng of mankind : 

Wealth belongs to him who creates It, and every dollar taken frxxn 
Industry without an equivalent is robbery. " If any win not work neitlwr 
shall they eat." The interests of rural and civic labor are the same ; thetr 
enemies are identical. 

(1) We believe that the time has come when the railroad eorporatlooa 
win either own the people or the people mnst own the railroada, and should 
the Government enter upon the work of owning and managing any or nl 
railroads we should favor an amendment to the Constitution by wnlcta aJ 
persons engaged in the Government service shall be placed under a civil irr- 
vice regulation of the most rigid character, so as to prevent the Increase of 
the power of the National Administration by Ihe use of such additional Gov- 
ernment employes. 

(2) We demand a national currency, safe, sound and flexfUeL itsatd 
by the General Government only, a full legal tender for all debta, public and 
private, and that without the use of banking corporations ; a Just, eqaltabto 
and efficient means of distribution direct to the people, at a tax not to exered 
2 per cent, per annum, be provided as set forth in the Sub-Treaanrr plan of 
the Farmers* Alliance, or some better system ; also by payments In olactaarse 
of Its obligations for public improvements. 

(8) We demand the free and unlimited coinage of saver and g<ddattbi 
prewnt legal ratio of 16 to L 
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(4) We demand that the amonnt of circulating medlam be speedily 
Increased to not leas than ISO per capita. 

(5) We demand a graduated Income tax. 

(6) We believe that the money of the country should be kept as much as 
possible In the hands of the people, and hence we demand that all State and 
National revenues shall be limited to the necessary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, economically and honestly administered. 

(7) We demand that postal savings banks be established by the Govern- 
ment for the safe deposit of the earnings of the people ana to facilitate 
exchange. 

(8) TransportatloQ being a means of exchange and a public necessity, 
the Government should own and operate the railroads in the interest of the 
people. 

(9) The telegraph and telephone, like the Post Office system, being a 
necessity for the transmission of news, should be owned and operated by the 
Government in the Interest of the people. 

(10) The land. Including all the natural sources of wealth. Is the heritage 
of ful the people and should not be monopolized for speculative purposes, 
and alien ownership of land should be prohibited. All land now held by 
railroads and other corporations In excess of their actual needs, and all lands 
now owned by aliens, should be reclaimed by the Government and held for 
actual settlers only. 

BUBBXDIABT BISOLUTIOVB. * 

Whereatt Other questions have been presented for our considera- 
tion, we hereby submit the following, not as a part of the platform of the 
People's Faxty, but as resolutions expressive of the sentiment of this conven- 
tion: 

(1) Besolvedt That we demand a free ballot and a fair count in all elec- 
tions, and pledge ourselves to secure It to every leeal voter without Federal 
intervention through the adoption by the States of the unperverted Austra* 
lian or secret ballot system. 

(2) Sesolved, That the revenue derived from a graduated Income tax 
should be applied to the reduction of the burden of taxation now resting 
upon the domestic industries of this country. 

(8) Benoiwdf That we pledge our support to taltr and liberal penaioiis to 
ex-Union soldiers and sailors. 

(4) Beaolvedj That we condemn the fallacy of protecting American labor 
under the present system, which opens our ports to the pauper and criminal 
classes of the world and crowds out our wage earners, and we denounce the 
present ineffective laws against contract labor, and demand the further re> 
strictlon of undesirable hnmlgratlon. 

(5) Betolved, That we cordially avmnathlze with the'efforts of organized 
worklngmen to shorten the hours of labor and demand a rigid enforcement 
of the existing eight-hour law on Govermnent work, and ask that a penalty 
clause be added to the said law. 

(6) Eeaolved. That we regard the maintenance of a lai^ standing army 
of mercenaries, known as the Flnkerton system, as a menace to our liberties, 
and we demand its abolition : and we condemn the recent invasion of the 
Territory of Wyoming by the hired assassins of plutocracy, assisted by 
Federal officials. 

(7) Baolved, That we commend to the favorable consideration of the 
people, and the reform press, the legislative system pcnown as the initiative 
and rtfermdunu 

(8) Betolved, That we favor a constitutional provision limiting the office 
of President and Vice-President to one term, and providing for the election 
of Senators of the Unite States by a direct vote of the people. 

(9) Resolved, That we oppose any subsidy or national aid to any private 
corporation for any purpose. 

(10) The People's Party at the outset to secure permanent control of the 

{>arty organization of the people unaffected by the interests of those In pub- 
ic service does hereby In National convention assembled at Omaha on this 
4th day of July, 1892, establish this ordinance as fundamental law of party 
organization, viz.: No person holding any office or position of profit, trust 
or emolument under tne Federal or any State or municipal government. In- 
cluding Senators, Congressmen and members of the Legislature, State and 
local, shall be eligible to sit or vote in any convention of this party, and a 
copy of this ordinance shall be annexed to every call for any future conven- 
tion of the party. 
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<|aalllicatlous for Votinff. 

The qualifications for voting in tlie yarious States ; the length of 
time a voter is required to have lived in the State, county, town, and 
precinct, respectively (years, months, days, being indicated '^y,* 
" m," " d," and a leader (. . . .), being used where no time is specified) ; 
and the classes of persons by statute excluded from the saffrage, are 
as follows (key at bottom) : 

Kbbraska» a, B (90d) ; 6m, 40d, 

lOd ; c, d, a*t c*. 
Nevada, A ; 6m, SOd, ....,....; c. '', 

flf, e, n*t. 
Ksw HAMPSHiBB,0'(aorb);6m, 

6ni, ; p*, r*. 

N. Jersky, ^; ly,5m, ....... ;c,cl,t*. 

New Yobk, A (lOd); ly, 4m ,%A; 

kf hf w. 
N. Carolina, A; ly, 90d, ...,...; ^ *. 

N. Dak., A, B, F; ly, 6m 90d: m, c 

Ohio, A; ly, 8(kl, . . . ., 20d ; «•, r, d. 



Ala., At Bj ly, 8m, 80d, 90d; a,b, c, d. 
Ark., At B; ly, 6ra, ..... Im ; c, d, e*. 



Cal., A; ly, 90d, — , 3Ud ; /, d, flf, h. 
CoL., A, 5 (4m) : 6m,90d, . . . ., lOd ; e*. 

Connecticut, C- ly, ,6m : h. 

Delawabb, a, D (2y)t ; ly, 6in, 



I5d : c, d, p. e. 
itA,B,D 



(2y); ly, 6m, 



Obeoon, a, B (ly); 6m, 

— ;c,fl, e^jn,/. 
Pa., a (Im), D (2y)$; ly, . ., . .,2m: /. «. 

R. I., -4- 2y, ,6m, jj), d,c,i*. 

South Carolina, A; ly, tidd, ..,..; tf. 
«. *. r, », d. 

South Dakota, ii, B; 6m, 6m, 

• 3l)d; U c. d, a, «*. 

Tenn., ^; ly, 6m, ...., ....; tor A. 
Tex., y|. B; ly, 6m, ... .; c, d, p. «. »'. 
Vermont, ^; ly, . . ., 6m, . ..; A, if, n . 
Virginia. i4* ly, 8m, Sm, 90a; c, JJ. 



J/, a, c, r, r}. 

WASHINGTON, ii; ly,90a, 

West Vibginia, a ; ly, flOd, . 



Washington, A; ly, 9M, , aM:^'. 



p, c, d, a, c, tr. 
'Wis., .4. B ; ly, . ., . ., lOd; d, f, rr*. <'• 
Wyo., a, B; 6ra, SOd, ..,..; f, c, d, «*, •- 



FLOBIDAj 

Georgia, il; 1, 6m, ....,....; c, d, &. 
Idaho, ^; 6m, SOd, — , ....;/, o,^,«, 

d At. 
Illinois, ^; ly, 90d, 90d, 80d; h*. 
Ind., ^, Bt k(U)\ 6m, 60d,....30d; /. 

Iowa, A; 6m, 60d ,....; c, d, A, mt- 

KAN,,i4,i?;6m , ,90d;c,d,/i,n. 

Ky., ^; ly, 6ni, , 60d; a,e,A;t,c,d. 

La. ^,5;ly,6m, SOd; c, d, a, cr, fr. 

Maine, A; 8m, 8m, Sin, ; P. ', o**. 

Maryland, yl; ly, 6m, . ..., id: h*,<. 
Massachusetts, C*, D (2y), E ; ly, 

, 6m, SOd; »*, <. 

Michigan, A^ H (6m) ; 8m, ...., lOd, 

lUd • o f** f*. 
Minnesota, k, jB, F; 4m, lOd, , 

lOd ; a*, «•, <, d. 

Miss., Cf; 2y, , , ly: d,o",«,». 

Missouri, ^, i? (ly); ly,60a,60d, ....; 

Montana*, A; ly, SOd, SOd, SOd ; o, e*. 

The italic capitals preceding the first semicolon indicate requlrcmeou 
for suffrage, as follows : 

A. Citizen of the United States. B. Alien wlio has declared Intention of 
becoming citizen (time previous that he nmst have declared expresM'd U 
parentheses). C. Citizen of the United States who can read the ConetitU' 
lion ; C*. In English ; Ct, " read and understand." D. Must have paid taxw 
(time within which In parentheses) ; D (—)* provided he be over 22 ye»r« 
old. E. Citizen who can write. F. Civilized Indians. O. Inhabitants <ai 
native, (b) naturalized. B. Inhabitant who has declared Intention (leninii 
of time In parentheses). K. Allen who has declared intention and resldtd 
one year In the county, and six months In the State. 

The figures preceding the second semicolon indicate length of time ia 
State, county, town and praclnct, if any time is specified. 

The Italic small letters Indicate persons excluded from voting. •> 
'ollows : 

a. Convicted of treason (*) unless pardoned, b. Convicted of crime 

>unl8hable by impilsonment (•) unless pardoned, c. Idiots or turn c(»mpo* 

nenlUs. d. Insane, e. Convicted of felony (*) unless pardoned. /. ChlDe»\ 

/. Enibczzlei's. of public money, h. Convicted of Infamous crime unle«» 

pardoned, i. Under guardianship. >, Mormons. *. Convicted of brIU«^ 

I*) unless restored to the right to vote; it) bribery at elections. /. Coo- 

> ictud of crime and disfranchised by the court, fn. Soldiers and marines r^ 

not bona jide residents, n. Rebels; (♦) ex-Confederates (t) unamncstlw. 

o. Indians (*) not taxed, p. Paupers (•) except honorably discharged C. 5. 

soldiers, r. Duellists (*) and abetters (t) unless pardoned by Leglslatare. 

«. Violators of suffrage laws. %. Persons convicted of crimes whlcn exclod* 

them from being witnesses (*) wen under 21 years of age. to. Betton od 

electioDi. X, Bnbed. y. Deserters from the army. 
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Whiskey Trttst*B help In }M ebraska Amendment campaign ?> 

Whiskey Trust, interest In the National Protective ABSociation 64 

Whiskey used In arts, etc 6 

Wllklns, Prof. D., com. which issued first call for Prohibition Party 91 

Wine and Spirit Oaeette, boast of political power Si 

Witie and ^irit Cfazette, N. Y., on Original Package law 75 

Wine and SpirU Cfazette^ N. Y, on Republican " sympathy " plank. 73 

Wine and ^Irit Gazette,' on sale of champagne In nouses pro8titQt*n Q 

Wine and Spirit Review, on the two old parties KT 

Wines, amount of alcohol in various Jclnos 6 

Wines, consumption, 1840 to 1891 5 

Wines used In medicine, etc..... 6 

Winona, Minn., police statistics under High License S» 

Wisconsin, per cent, of liquor dealers to population, ^diagram) •« 

Wisconsin, Int. Kev. collections from spirituous and fcnn't'd liq'ora 7, 2^ 

Wisconsin, liquor dealers, wholesale and retail, etc 26, 27 

Wisconsin, liquor laws 41 

Wisconsin, population of, by color, nativity, etc « 

Wisconsin, Prohibition Party vote in 92,98 

Wisconsin, taxation in representative cities «• 

Wisconsin, votes necessary to reverse Harrison's plurality H 

Wuburn, Mass., statistics of arrests In 1883, 1^ mi 5i.S* 

Worcester, Mt\8S., pauperism due to drink * 

Worcester, Mass., police and city relief statistics, under license and 

nb-Hcense 55 

Worcester, Mass., statistics of arrests in 1889, 1890, 1891 51. S5 

Wright, Carroll D., Investigation of intemperance and crime , a» 

Wyoming, liquor dealers, wholesale and retail, etc 26,27 

Wyoming, liquor laws 41 

Wyoming, population of, by color, nativity, etc 4 

Yonkers, n. Y., convictions for crime Jn, in 1890 Si 
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